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CHAPTER XVI. 
BROUGHT TO THE SURFACE. 


HE Reverend Mr. Backup, in charge just now of the spiritual 
welfare of Trennach, had read out the banns of marriage on 
three separate Sundays, between Aaron Pitt, bachelor, and Naomi 
Perkins, spinster. On the Monday morning following the last announce- 
ment, Aaron, who was a young miner, and Naomi, who was nothing at 
all, and not good for much, either, in the shape of usefulness, presented 
themselves at the church with their respective friends, for the purpose 
of being united. 

This was the second marriage ceremony that Mr.- Backup had had 
to perform since his sojourn at Trennach. He got through it pretty 
much as he had the first: namely, with a good deal of inward doubt 
and hesitation, but successfully as to the result ; inasmuch as he was 
able, at the conclusion, to pronounce them man and wife, without 
having broken down. 

Clerk Trim was present, flourishing in all the importance of his office. 
Mrs. Trim also. Being on terms of social intimacy with the parties in 
private life, Mrs. Trim had smartened herself up, and stepped into the 
church to look on, making one with the rest at the altar rails, After 
the ceremony, came the business in the vestry. Trim got out the 
register book, and was opening it to place it before Mr. Backup, when 
a fresh entry in it caught his eye. The clerk knew every page of the 
register book as well as he knew his own Sunday shoes : which were 
made after the fashion of pumps, with big ties of black ribbon in front. 

‘Mercy upon us!” cried he in his astonishment. “ Here’s a new 
marriage wrote down !” 
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The exclamation caused the party to gather round him. Mr, 
Backup, remembering the circumstances of the marriage, and that 
he himself was in the well-preserved secret, turned nervous at once. 

“ Why it’s—it’s—it’s Mr. Frank Raynor !” went on the clerk, staring 
at the page, and mastering its revelations but slowly in his consternation. 
“And Miss—Miss—Well, if ever I was so struck in my life! Did 
you marry them, sir?” holding out the book to the parson. “Is that 
your reverence’s signature?” 

His reverence took the book, muttered something quite foreign to the 
subject that nobody in the world could hear distinctly, himself included, 
and proceeded to enter the present marriage. As it was upon the 
same page, the parties signing it after him had the satisfaction of 
gratifying their own curiosity ; and read, plainly as ink could show it, 
the names of Francis Raynor and Margaret St. Clare. 

Now, had Clerk Trim been haply alone when he made this discovery, 
he, being a reticent and prudent man, would probably have kept the 
news to himself. But unfortunately he was not alone. Six or eight 
people were present, not counting the parson ; and, half of them being 
females, the reader may be left to judge what chance there was of its 
being kept. 

The first to spread it abroad was Mrs. Trim. The wedding company 
having dispersed—without any invitation to her to accompany them to 
the house of the bride’s mother and partake of the feasting, of which 
she had cherished some slight hope—Mary Trim betook herself to 
Float the druggist’s. Shehad no particular work on hand that 
morning, and thought she could not do better than consecrate it to 
gossip. Mrs. Float, who was so far an invalid as that she was unable 
to do much for herself, having been crippled years ago, especially in 
the hands, by an attack of rheumatic fever, was in her usual chair by 
the fireside in the small parlour behind the shop, and Blase Pellet was 
pouring out some hot milk for her. Let the weather be never so warm, 
Mrs. Float would not go without her bit of fire: and perhaps she 
needed it. She was a stout, easy woman, who took the best and the 
worst sides of life with equal calmness ; even her husband’s attachment 
to the Golden Shaft. Of Blase Pellet she was very fond: for he was 
ever ready to render her little services, as he might to a mother. 
Blase Pellet had his good and his bad qualities—as most people have: 
it was chiefly upon the subject of Rosaline Bell that he was crazed. 

“T'll do that,” said Mary Trim, taking the warming-can from him. 
“You are wanted in the shop, Mr. Pellet. A customer followed me 
in.” 

Putting the can within the fender, she gave the cup of milk to Mrs. 
Float; and at the same time regaled her with an account of the 
discovery of the entry in the register. Mrs. Float, holding the cup to 
her mouth with her feeble hands, listened and stared, and for once 
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felt some surprise ; while Blase Pellet behind the left-hand counter, 
changing one volume for another, caught a word here and there. 

“‘What’s that you’ve been saying about Mr. Raynor?” he demanded, 
reappearing before Mrs. Trim, after despatching the book-changer. 
“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Then youcan disbelieve it,” was the tart retort : for Mrs. Trim did 
not like cold water to be thrown upon her assertions. “ Mr. Backup 
himself married him; there’s his reverence’s own name writ down to 
the wedding.” 

“‘ Married him to Miss St. Clare?” 

“To Miss Margaret St. Clare. That’s the pretty one. Don’t you 
go disputing a body’s word again, Blase Pellet. Fact is fact. Did 
you suppose they’d write down a lie? They registers ‘ud be ticklish 
things to serve out in that form.” 

A knocking at the other counter with some copper money, and a 
calling out of “shop” in fierce and impatient tones, summoned Mr. 
Blase away again. This time he was wanted to make up a prescrip- 
tion for hair oil: which was composed of various choice ingredients. 
While he was doing it, his thoughts ran in so deep a groove that he 
scented it with oil of turpentine instead of bergamotte. And when the 
purchaser complained, Mr. Blase, after sniffing and looking, and finding 
out what he had done, being unable to alter it, protested that it was a 
new scent for the hair just come down from London. 

‘“‘ What a great fool I have been!” ran his reflections. “If it is Miss 
St. Clare that he has been in love with—and married her, too, in secret 
—it can’t have been Rosaline Bell: and when Rosaline said, poor girl, 
that there was nothing between them, she must have told the truth. 
And there I’ve been and gone and stirred up all this blessed commo- 
tion about the old man !—and who is to know whether I shall be 
able to lay it?” 

At any rate, Mr. Blase Pellet tried to “lay” it. He went forth at 
once, and earnestly assured everybody who would listen to him, that 
he found he had been mistaken in fancying he had had the dream. 


It chanced that on this same Monday morning, Frank Raynor was 
about to take his departure for London. Whatever disorder it might 
be that was seizing hold of Dr. Raynor, one thing was certain—that it 
fluctuated greatly. And though but a few days had elapsed since the 
return of Edina, he had so visibly improved, both in appearance and 
in strength, that she thought he was getting well: and Frank felt less 
scruple in quitting him. 

Frank, in his sanguine way, believed he had only to go to London 
to drop into some good thing; that the one and the other would be, 
as it were, a simultaneous process. On the spot one can do anything, 
he observed, when discussing the point with Dr. Raynor. Dr. Raynor 
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did not oppose his going. Rather the contrary. If Frank went at 
all, now was the best time : for he knew that this spurt of health in him- 
self, this renewed capability of exertion, would not last. Fora time 
it might ; not forever. During his stay in London, Frank was to look 
out for, and engage, an assistant for his uncle; a qualified medical man, 
who might become the partner of Dr Raynor, and might eventually 
succeed to his practice. In short, just the same kind of thing that 
Frank was hoping to find for himself with some first-rate medical man 
in London. 

On the previous day, when the congregation was pouring out of 
church, after Mr Backup’s sermon, Frank and Daisy had contrived to 
exchange a few words, under cover of the crowd around. He told her 
that he was at length starting for town; and should only come back 
to claim her. It might be in a week’s time—if he were fortunate and 
found what he wanted at once; or it might be a fortnight. Longer 
than that it could not be; for his uncle had given that as the extreme 
limit of his absence. Daisy returned the brief pressure of his hand, 
which he managed to give unseen, and glanced at him with her bright 
eyes, that had a whole sea of hope waving in their depths. The 
world looked very fair to them; and they felt that they had need of 
patience to endure this enforced separation before they might enter on 
its enjoyment together. 

On that same Sunday, in the evening, Dr. Raynor spoke finally to 
Frank. They were sitting together, talking of this approaching sojourn 
in town: and of the great things it was to accomplish. 

‘“‘ Frank,” said the Doctor, arousing himself from a reverie, “has it 
ever occurred to you to think that in carrying out this idea of settling 
in London, you may be throwing away the substance for the shadow ?” 

Frank Raynor’s gay blue eyes took a wondering expression as they 
went out to the speaker. He did not catch the drift of the words. 

“In what way, Uncle Hugh?” 

“It seems to me that the very thing you are about to seek there is 
lying ready to your hand here.” 

Frank understood now. “You mean that I should remain with you, 
Uncle Hugh? ” 

“Yes. As my partner now, Frank.. As my successor hereafter.” 

Frank Raynor slightly shook his head to imply dissent, but made no 
other answer. 

“I say to you, Frank, what I would say to no one else: that the time 
before some one must succeed me is growing limited. It may be but 
a few weeks ; it may be a few months: more than twelve months I do 
not think it can be. If——” 

“ Oh, Uncle Hugh !” 

“Let me finish. I know I have your sympathy, my boy, and your 
best wishes: but all the sympathy and the good wishes in the world 
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cannot alter the fiat which I fear has gone forth. Hear me, Frank. 
This has become a good practice now: it is a thousand pities that you 
should reject it and let it fall to the lot of a stranger.” 

“But, if I get a better practice than this in London, Uncle Hugh? 
I mean, a more lucrative.” 

“ But that is an uncertainty.” 

“ Not much of one,” said sanguine Frank. 

** At any rate, you will have to pay for it.” 

“Of course. But I can do that. Uncle Francis is going to make 
up my legacy to three thousand pounds, you know.” 

‘“‘T know that he says so.” 

‘‘ But—you can’t doubt his word!” cried Frank, his eyes lifted again 
in genuine amazement. 

“Not his word, Frank: no, nor his intention : both are good and 
honest as the day’s bright. I only doubt his power.” 

“His power! What, with all that accumulated money just dropped 
into his hands!” 

“ But it has not yet dropped into them. It seems that a doubt exists 
where the money is, or whether there is any to drop.” 

“Oh, Uncle Hugh, it is sure to be found. _I daresay it has already 
turned up.” 

“Well, I hope it has, Frank, and that you will reap the benefit you 
expect. Let it passso. Still you must spend the money to ensure a 
practice; and the practice may not turn out to be as lucrative as 
you shall be led to expect. The practice here is sure ; you need 
not spend your money to secure it ; and in a brief space of time, 
a little sooner or a little later, it will be all in your hands.” 

“Uncle Hugh, you are very generous, very thoughtful for me; but 
indeed I could not settle at Trennach. There are reasons ” 

Frank pulled himself up hastily. He was going on to say that for 
certain reasons this one small spot, on all the length and breadth of the 
world’s surface, was barred to him. Rather would he pass his life 
on some rocky desert unfrequented by man, than within sight and 
sound of the Bare Plain. 

“T do not like Trennach,” he went on. “I could not stay here. 
For the last two or three months,” he added in his candour, “I have 
been as restless as can be, wanting to get away from it.” 

“You want to be amid a more civilized community than these 
miners make,” said the Doctor good-naturedly. 

“Well—yes, Uncle Hugh. I do—when one is setting up for life.” 

“ Then there’s no more to be said,” concluded Doctor Raynor. 

So Frank held to his plan and his journey, and was this morning 
starting in pursuance of it. Never again, as he hoped, should he be 
staying at Trennach. Just a few days, as it was arranged, he would 
remain to introduce the new doctor—who would probably come down 
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when he did—to people and places; and then he would bid it fare- 
well for ever, carrying Daisy with him. ° 

Taking leave of his uncle and Edina, he set off to walk to the 
station, his light overcoat thrown back from his shoulders, and greeting 
everyone he met with a kindly word and a gay smile. The sky over- 
head was blue, calm, lovely, giving promise that the day would be fair 
to its end ; just as Frank’s hopeful heart seemed to give token that his 
would be a fair life. 

“Good morning, Mr. Raynor.” 

The saluation came from the young parson. He stood leaning on 
the stile of his back garden, which overlooked the high road. Frank, 
answering cordially, was intending to pass onwards, but Mr. Backup 
hastily crossed the stile to speak to him. 

“T am off to London,” said Frank gaily. ‘Can I do anything for 
you?” 

“TI will not detain you a moment; I want to say just a word,” 
spoke the clergyman, feeling already uncommonly shy and nervous at 
the thought of what that word was. “Mr. Raynor, I—I—I beg you 
to believe that I have implicitly kept secret that—that matter which 
you requested me to keep. But——” 

“TI know you have,” cried Frank, extending his hand to the 
parson in token of gratitude, “and I thank you heartily. Nota soul 
knows of it.” 

“‘But—I was about to say that I fear it is a secret no longer. 
- Another wedding took place in the church this morning, and the clerk 
read the entry of yours. Other people read it. They saw it when 
they signed the book.” 

The information was just about as complete a damper for Frank 
Raynor as could well have been administered to him. He stood 
perfectly still, his lips settling into a grave expression. Not that 
Frank much cared for the transpiring of the fact in itself: he had 
thought lately that if it did transpire, it might be a stroke of good luck 
for him, by giving him Daisy—kept from him in a prison until now. 
But what struck him was, that if this were true, it would stop his journey 
to London. Instead of going thither, he must bend his steps to the 
Mount ; for he could not leave Daisy alone to bear the brunt of the 
discovery 

“T knew Aaron Pitt was to be married this morning, but I declare 
I never gave a thought to the register,” spoke he aloud. “They did 
see it, you say. Did they make any comment?” 

“Some comments were made. Clerk Trim was so much surprised 
that he called out to know whether it was really my signature, and 
whether I had married you. It crossed my mind to say you did not 
wish it talked of just at present, and to beg them to keep it secret, 
But as so many people were there I thought it would be quite useless.” 
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“ Quite useless,” decided Frank. ‘Well, this has come upon me 
unexpectedly, and—and it will change my immediate plans. I must 
go to the Mount now, instead of to the station.” 

“T am very sorry,” began the clergyman, as nervously as though it 
were through some fault of his. ‘There are not two registers, you 
see, Mr. Raynor, and e 

“‘Oh, don’t be sorry,” interrupted Frank, recovering his spirits and 
his lightness of tone and heart. “I’m not sure but it may turn out for 
the best. Upon my return from London, a few days hence, I was 
going to declare it myself.” 

They shook hands, and Frank continued his way, striding over the 
ground at a great rate. Instead of branching off at the turning that 
led to the railway, he strode straight onwards towards the Mount. 

“¢ All for the best,” he repeated to himself, referring to his parting 
words to Mr. Backup. “It may end in my taking Daisy up with me 
to-day. It shall end so, if my will is worth anything.” 

Boldly went he to the Mount, knocking and ringing witha free hand. 
Far from feeling small for having (so to say) run away with the pret- 
tiest daughter of the house, for which feat he might expect reproach 
and obloquy, he seemed to think he had come on some errand that 
merited reward. 

“ Can I see Mrs. St. Clare?” 

One of the men-servants had flung open the entrance door. He 
answered immediately. 

“Mrs. St. Clare is not at home, sir.” 

“Indeed!” returned Frank in surprise. For it was not her habit 
to go out so early. 

““ My mistress and the young ladies have left home this morning, 
sir,” explained the man. “They are gone for a week, or so.” 

‘6 Where to?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. It was uncertain. Perhaps as far as Malvern: 
Miss Lydia likes Malvern: or perhaps only to one of the sea-side 
places on this coast.” 

‘¢You cannot tell me where a letter would find Mrs. St. Clare?” 

‘‘No, sir. My mistress said that all letters might wait here until 
she came back.” 

So there was no help for it: he could not make the communication 
to Mrs. St. Clare. But in all probability she would hear nothing of 
the news until her return, Daisy would be sure to write to him, and 
Edina had been requested to forward his letters to town. 

‘Tt must have been rather a sudden thought of Mrs. St. Clare’s, this 
going from home: was it not?” 

“ Quite so, sir. It was Miss Lydia who started it, while the ladies 
were sitting in the drawing-room yesterday afternoon. ‘Tabitha never 
heard a word about packing up, sir, till she was at her tea.” 
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Frank looked at his watch. There might be still time to catch his 
train yet if he started for the station at the rate of a steam-engine. He 
set off; and just accomplished it. But that he did so was owing to 
the fact that the train, as usual, came up considerably behind its time. 
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It is a great deal easier, in this world, to raise a storm than to allay 
one: and so Mr. Blase Pellet found to his cost. He had roused the 
public mind on the subject of the missing miner, Bell ; and the public 
mind refused to come down again. 

Day by day, since the discovery in the register, did the astounding 
news of Frank’s private marriage make a deeper impression upon Blase 
Pellet. He saw things now, looking back, with very different eyes from 
what he formerly had seen them. He told himself that Rosaline’s 
version of her intimacy with Mr. Raynor—namely, that it was no par- 
ticular intimacy and had nothing beneath its surface—was the truth. 
The relief to himself was wonderfully great: all his love for her, that 
he had been angrily trying to repress, increased tenfold: and he began 
to see that the love might indeed come to fruition. At least, that if it 
did not, the fault would have arisen from his own insensate folly. If he 
could but stop this commotion about Bell, so that the man might lie on 
where he was, he should make his way with Rosaline. But the public 
seemed anything but inclined to let it stop: and Blase Pellet gave 
many a mentally-breathed hard word to the said public. Just at pre- 
sent Trennach appeared to have nothing to do but go about suggesting 
disagreeable surmises. 

One story led to a second ; one supposition to another. From the 
first startling rumour, that Bell might be lying at the bottom of the 
shaft (as shown to Mr. Pellet ina remarkable dream), Trennach passed 
on to believe that he was there; and, next, to say that he must be 
searched for. 

In vain Blase Pellet, mortified, agitated, and repentant, sought to 
prove that Bell was not there ; that no foundation could exist for the 
notion ; that he was fully convinced now his dream had not been a dream 
at all, but a baseless fabric of a fancy. Trennach did not listen to 
him. - Excitement had gone too far for that. It was just possible, of 
course, that poor Bell might not be in the pit; but they thought he 
was; and, at any rate, they meant to see. As _ simple-minded, 
well-meaning Andrew Float expressed it: “Dreams didn’t come for 
nothing.” ‘Blase Pellet could have bitten out his false tongue. How 
easy the future would now have seemed but for this storm! Frank 
Raynor removed from his path by marriage, his own success with 
Rosaline could only be a question of time: but if this stir, which he 
had invoked, could not be stilled, and it went on to any discovery, 
Rosaline would probably make it an excuse for throwing him off for 
ever. That it would in any case grieve and anger her frightfully, and 
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that she would detect the falsity of his “ dream,” he knew by instinct ; 
and Blase felt tempted to wish he had been born dumb. 

When we put ourselves out of the way to delude the world, and do 
it, moreover, by a lie, the chances are that the step recoils unpleasantly 
upon ourselves. In some way or another we get repaid in our own coin. 
It may not be quite immediately ; it may not be for years to come ; but, 
rely upon it, it does come home to us sooner or later. We see the blind 
folly we were guilty of (not to speak of the sin), and we cry out in our 
flood-tide of repentance, Oh that I had not quitted the straightforward 
path! As Blase Pellet was crying now. 

The owner of the land, one of those mine-owners whose wealth is 
something fabulous, became interested in the case. He came for- 
ward, and gave orders that the deep pit should be examined, to see 
whether or not the missing man was there. The necessary machinery 
was soon brought to bear—where wealth commands, difficulties are 
made easy—and the Bottomless Shaft was searched. 

Yes. Josiah Bell was brought up to the surface. His attire was the 
same that he had worn the day of his disappearance: and there re- 
mained no doubt that he had met his death that same night by falling 
down the pit. 

Amid powerful commotion, an inquest was called. Of course the 
question now was, how had he got down: a question that puzzled his 
friends and the world. For it was a fact well known that Bell gave way 
to superstitious fancies, and would not be likely to go near the shaft 
alone at night. 

But no evidence came forward that could throw light on the mystery. 
Those who had seen him last in life—the pitmen with whom he had 
been drinking at the Golden Shaft, and his wife at home, who had 
been the last, so far as was known, to exchange speech with him—told 
what they had to tell. Their testimony amounted to nothing. Neither, 
for the matter of that, did Mr. Blase Pellet’s. Very much to his inward 
dismay, Mr. Pellet was summoned as a witness, and was sharply ques- 
tioned about his dream by the coroner. 

And Blase, in sheer helplessness and some terror, took up the dream 
again ; the dream which he had been lately seeking to repudiate, so far 
as might be. He saw no other course, now that matters had come to 
this pass, and Bell had been actually found. If he disowned the dream, 
the next inquiry would be, How then did you come to know any- 
thing of the matter: what told you that the man waslying there? So, 
with a clouded face, and voice uneasy, Mr. Blase gave the history of 
his dream: and when asked by a juryman why he had gone about 
lately protesting that he was sure he had not had any dream, he replied 
that, seeing the public were growing so excited, he had deemed it 
better to disavow it, thinking it might calm them. The coroner, who 
seemed to be unfortunately sceptical as to dreams in general, eyed the 
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witness keenly, and made him repeat the dream—at least what he 
remembered of it—three times over. Blase declared he had never 
been able to recollect much of it, except the fact that he had seen 
Bell lying at the foot of the pit, dead. And then he had awakened in 
a state of inconceivable fright. 

“Had you any animosity against the deceased during his life?” 
questioned the coroner, still regarding the witness intently. 

*‘ Oh dear no, sir,” returned Blase. ‘“ We never hada mis-word in 
our lives, but were always the best of friends. He was a kind of rela- 
tion of mine. At least, his wife is.” 

That no animosity had existed between them could be testified to 
by the community in general, as the coroner found. He was looking 
at Blase still. 

“And you positively state, young man, that you had no grounds 
whatever, except this dream, for suspecting or knowing that the de- 
ceased was down the shaft ? ” 

Blase coughed. ‘‘ No.” 

“You do not know how he got down?” 

“Good gracious! Meknow! Not I, sir.” 

Blase had answered readily, save for the short cough, and with much 
appearance of earnestness. The coroner might be conscious of some 
dim doubts that were floating in his own mind, arising chiefly from his 
incredulity as to dreams; but the doubts were not sufficient to act 
upon, neither did he perceive that they could be in any way supported. 
So he released the witness. And the inquest came to an end, the 
jury returning an open verdict. 

That Josiah Bell met his death through falling down the pit; but 
that what caused his fall, there was no evidence to show. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 


“ He never went near that pit of his own free will! He was lured 
to its edge and flung down it: or he was killed outright, and put down 
there afterwards out of the way.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Bell: who had at last assumed the widow’s 
dress and cap. Her audience consisted of her daughter Rosaline, the 
Aunt Pellet from Falmouth, Blase Pellet, and two or three of the 
neighbours. The aunt and Rosaline had arrived from Falmouth to 
attend the funeral. Rosaline, at first, had absolutely refused to come ; 
she was afraid, she said, with much trembling and many bitter tears, 
she did not like to look upon the dead, even though it was her poor 
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father: and she was too ill besides. But John Pellet and his wife 
over-ruled this: they told her it was an “unnatural state of feeling,” 
and the aunt, who was coming to Trennach herself, brought Rosaline 
with her, partly by over-persuasion, partly by force. 

Her plea of illness might indeed have been allowed. Thin, white, 
worn, with a shrinking manner that seemed to be always starting at 
shadows, Rosaline looked little like the gay and blooming girl once 
known to Trennach. Trennach gazed at her with amazed eyes, wondering 
what Falmouth could havedone to her in that short period, or whether the 
Seven Whistlers, which had so startled her at home, could have followed 
her to that populous town. Sitting here in her mother’s kitchen, her 
back to the light, her cheek resting on her hand, Rosaline listened in 
silence to the conversation, two people amid the company especially 
regarding her: Blase Pellet and Nancy Tomson. Nancy openly 
avowed that she had never seen any young woman so changed in all 
her life ; while Blase Pellet, though mentally acknowledging the change, 
was drinking in her wondrous beauty. 

“No men living have, as a body, queerer fancies than miners, espe- 
cially these Cornish miners: and poor Josiah, though he was not 
Cornish by birth, as we all know, had his,” pursued Dame Bell, chiefly 
addressing her sister: a tall, thin woman, who had arrived fashionably 
attired in crape and bombazine, with a veil to her bonnet. Not that 
she had her bonnet on now, for this was the morning afterwards, and 
the day of the funeral. 

“‘There’s hardly a man about here that would venture close up alone 
to that shaft at night : and if you go out and ask’em one by one, Sarah, 
you'll find I am telling you nothing but the truth,” continued the widow, 
pursuing her argument. ‘Since Dan Sandon threw himself headlong 
in, and was killed, the men won’t go near it for fear of seeing him. 
Neither would Bell. And he’d no more go up to that pit’s mouth by 
himself at night, I say, than he’d ——” 

“Perhaps he fell down it accidentally, Ann?” interrupted Mrs. 
Pellet. 

“JT don’t say but what he might. If he was on its brink, looking 
down, or anything of that, he might have overbalanced himself. But 
I do say that he was not there alone. I ask what took him to it at 
all: and I ask who was with him ?” 

Pertinent questions, both. Rosaline, chancing to look up, met the 
eyes of Blase Pellet. Each started slightly, as though to look at one 
another were a crime. 

“Let us put it down as being an accident, for argument’s sake,” urged 
the widow. ‘‘ Why didn’t the other man (or men) givean alarm? Why 
didn’t he (or they) come running away from the pit and say, poor Bell 
has fallen down that shaft, and what’s to be done? Come: can any of 
you answer me that?” 
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“ Well, it stands to reason that that’s what anybody would do,” 
observed Mrs. Pellet. ‘ But who was it that was with him?” 

“There ain’t one o’ the men owns to it,” put in Nancy Tomson. 
“What should have took ’em up to that there ghastly shaft at night, 
they ask, or Bell either?” 

“No, not one owns to it: and, as far as I can see, there was nothing 
to take ’em,” assented Mrs. Bell. ‘Therefore I say it was no accident. 
Bell was just carried there, dead or alive, as might be, and put away 
out o’ sight.” 

“What shall you do about it?” asked Mrs. Pellet, in a scared tone. 

‘What can I do, but wait? Wait till something turns up.” 

“Tf it never does turn up?” 

“ But it will,” confidently asserted Dame Bell. 

“So say I,” spoke Nancy Tomson. “ When oncea thing o’ this kind 
is led up to by dreams, it won’t stop at the beginning. They dreams 
is strange indexes sometimes, and Mr. Blase Pellet there didn’t have 
his for nothing. Without that dream, the poor man might just ha’ laid 
where he was, unsuspected, for ever.” 

Mr. Blase Pellet, listening to this, shot a glance of intense aggravation 
at the speaker. Rosaline looked up at him. It was a steady gaze this 
time : and one that betrayed unqualified contempt. 

“Was it a very bad dream?” asked his relative from Falmouth : 
this being the first opportunity she had had to question Blase upon 
the subject. 

“‘ Bad enough,” shortly replied Pellet. And, with the words, he made 
a sudden detour to the front door, and took up his standing outside in 
the sunshine. : 

The movement led to a general dispersion. Nancy Tomson and the 
other neighbours departed ; Mrs. Pellet went upstairs; Dame Bell 
passed into the back kitchen to see about their own and her lodgers’ 
dinner ; for the ordinary day’s work must go on even at funeral times ; 
and Rosaline stayed in the room alone. 

“‘T am very sorry I had that dream.” 

Lifting her eyes, which had been buried in her hand, Rosaline saw 
the speaker beside her—Blase Pellet. 

“So am J,” she shortly answered in a significant tone, that certainly 
gave him no encouragement to proceed. 

“ And still more sorry that I spoke of it abroad, Rosaline. For I 
see that it is giving you pain.” 

“ Pain!” she ejaculated, a whole world of anguish in her tone. Ay, 
and of resentment also. 

“But it shall be the chief endeavour of my life to atone to you 
for it, Rosaline. My best care, my truest love, shall be devoted to 
you. Daily and hourly——” 

“Be quiet, Blase,” she interrupted, the spirit in her eye, the hot 
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flush upon her cheek rendering her for the moment almost more than 
beautiful. ‘ We will understand one another at once, and finally. To 
talk of such a thing as ‘love,’ or ‘care,’ to me is worse than useless. 
My path lies one way, yours lies another: it will not be my fault if 
they ever cross each other again.” 

“You do not mean this?” he said, after a pause. 

“TI do mean it. I used to mean it: as you know. I shall mean it 
always.” 

With a quick movement, she evaded his outstretched hand, that would 
have sought to detain her, and ran up the stairs. Leaving Mr. Blase 
Pellet uncommonly discomfited : but not as much so as a less hopeful 
swain would have been. 

“Tt was a little too soon to speak,” reasoned he with himself. “I 
must wait a while.” 


Of all the scenes connected with Bell’s disappearance and his re- 
covery, none caused more excitement than that of the funeral. It was’ 
fixed for a late hour—six o’clock in the afternoon. This was to enable 
the pitmen to be present. The Reverend Mr. Backup made no sort of 
objection. Ilad they fixed it for midnight, he had been equally agree- 
able. The hour for the interment came, and people flocked to it from 
far and wide. Not only did the local miners attend, but also the gangs 
of men from other mines far distant. Mr. Backup had never seen 
such acrowd in his life. Just around the grave a small space was left 
for Mrs. Bell and the other mourners ; but in the churchyard and the 
parts adjacent, including a portion of the Bare Plain, the spectators 
thronged. : 

Rosaline was not there. Blase was. In right of his relationship to 
the Pellets of Falmouth, Blase had been invited to attend ; and made 
one of the mourners, with a flow of crape hanging to his hat. Whether 
Rosaline had meant to make one also did not clearly appear, though 
nobody thought to doubt it ; but just before the time on starting, she 
was seized with a kind of fainting fit. Not quite losing her conscious- 
ness, but lying back powerless in her chair, and looking white as 
death. Nancy Tomson, who was to be of the procession, was the first 
to recognize the dilemma the seizure placed them in. 

“ What is to be done?” she cried. “ It'll never do to keep Aim, 
and the parson, and they folks waiting ; but she can’t walk like this !” 

The “him” applied to poor Bell. At least, to what was left of 
him. For the convenience of the inquest and other matters, he had 
been placed in a shelter bordering on the Bare Plain, partly room, 
partly shed, when first brought up from the pit, and had not been 
removed. It was there that the mourners would meet the coffin and 
attend it to the church. 

“True,” put in Mrs. Trim; who had deemed it but neighbourly to 
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look in upon the Widow Bell at this sorrowful hour and see what was 
to be seen. “They funerals don’t wait for nobody : specially when 
they be put off to a’most sunset.” 

“ No, it will not do to keep it waiting,” breathed Rosaline from her 
weak and trembling lips. “Do you goon; all. I will follow if I am 
able, and catch you up.” 

Nancy Tomson feebly offered to stay with her, seeing that good 
feeling demanded as much, but she did not at all mean the offer to be 
accepted, for she would not miss the ceremony for the world: it was 
not every day she had the chance of fulfilling a post of importance at 
a funeral ; and such a funeral as this. Rosaline promptly declined her 
company, saying she felt much better now and preferred to come after 
them alone. 

So the mourners departed, followed at a respectful distance by 
many neighbours, and others, who had collected to’ watch and wait for 
their exit. The chief crowd had gathered about that other building, for 
which these were now making their way. Men, women, and children 
went tramping off towards it across the Plain; and in a few minutes 
Bleak Row was as absolutely deserted as though it were a city of the 
dead. 

Rosaline slowly rose from her seat, dragged the chair outside, and sat 
down in the evening sunshine. Thankful was she to be alone. No 
eye was on her. The houses were empty; the Bare Plain, stretching 
out around and beyond, lay silent and still, save for that moving mass 
of human beings, pressing farther and farther away into the distance, 
The open air seemed necessary to her if she would continue to draw 
breath. When somewhat more composed, she put up her two hands 
in the attitude of prayer, bent forward till her forehead touched them, 
and sat with her eyes closed. 

A prayer-book lay on her knee. She had brought it forth, intending 
to follow the service, soon about to begin. But she could not. There 
she sat, never once moving her attitude, some scattered passages of 
the service recurring now and again to her memory, and ascending to 
heaven from the depths of her anguished heart. Poor Rosaline Bell! 
There were some moist eyes and wrung feelings amid those mourners 
standing round the grave, but none of them could know aught of the 
desperate distress that was Her portion. None, none. 

But now, it was perhaps a somewhat singular coincidence that just 
as Frank Raynor should have come unexpectedly upon that excited 
throng, collected round the Bottomless Shaft on the Bare Plain, a few 
nights before his departure for London, so he should now in like 
manner come quite as unexpectedly upon this throng, gathered at Bell’s 
funeral, The one had not surprised him more than the other did. He 
had been just a fortnight absent in London ; this was the day of his 
return, and he was now walking home from the station. All the 
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excitement, consequent upon the finding of Bell, had taken place 
during these two weeks of Frank’s absence. There had been commo- 
tion (the result of Blase Pellet’s “‘dream”) before his departure, with 
much talking and surmising ; but all action had taken place since. 

In a letter written to him by Edina, Frank had learnt that Bell was 
found. But he learnt nothing more. And he certainly had not thought 
of coming into the midst of the funeral, and of this large mass of people 
collected at it, as he passed the churchyard on his way from the station 
to his uncle’s, on this, the evening of his return. 

Before he knew what it all meant, or could quite make out whether 
his eyes were not playing him false, he found himself accosted by the 
clerk’s wife, Mary Trim. Mrs. Trim told all she knew, intensely 
gratified at the opportunity of doing it, and a good deal that she did 
not know. Frank listened in silence. 

“ Yes, sir, he was found there, down deep in the pit shaft, and they 
jurymen never brought it in one way nor t’other, whether he was 
throwed down wilful, or fell in accidental, but just left folks to fight 
out the question for their own selves. It were a dreadful thing for him 
any way, poor man: to ha’ been lying there all this while.” 

“T never saw so many people at a funeral in my life,” observed 
Frank, making no direct comment on her words. 

He mechanically moved onwards a step, and looked over the 
hedge that skirted the graveyard. Mary Trim continued her informa- 
tion and remarks: detailing the mourners by name, and stating that 
Rosaline was seized with a kind of faint when they were starting, and 
so remained at home alone. 

“ Alone !” cried Frank. 

“ All alone entirely,” repeated Mary Trim. “ Every soul from all 
parts is here, Mr. Frank ; as you may see. She said perhaps she’d 
follow if she felt equal to’t; but she’s not come. She and her aunt 
talks o’ going back to Falmouth to-morrow ; but the widow, poor 
thing, is against it. That’s the aunt, sir: that tall, thin woman.” 

Rapidly Frank Raynor debated a question with himself. He much 
wished to say a few words to Rosaline in private: what if he seized 
upon this -occasion for it? If she were indeed going away again on 
the morrow, he might find no other opportunity. Yes: at any rate he 
would try. 

Turning somewhat abruptly from the clerk’s wife, leaving her in the 
middle of a sentence, Frank made a detour round the churchyard on 
the outskirts of the crowd, and strode very rapidly away over the 
Bare Plain. Rosaline was sitting just in the same position, her head 
bowed, her hands raised. His footsteps aroused her. 

Respecting her grief as he had never respected any grief yet, feeling 
for her (and for many other things connected with the trouble) from 
the bottom of his heart, uncertain and fearful of what the ultimate end 
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would be, Frank took her hand in silence. She gazed up at him 
yearningly, almost as though she did not at once recognize him, a 
pitiful expression on her face. Fora short while he did not speak a 
word. But, what he had come to say, must be said, and without delay : 
for already the ceremony had terminated, and the procession of 
mourners, with the attendant crowd, might be seen advancing across 
the Bare Plain. 

“Tt has nearly killed me,” moaned Rosaline. “TI should be thankful 
that he is found, but for the fear: thankful that he has had Christian 
burial. But therecan be no more security now. There was not much 
before.” 

“Nay,” spoke Frank, “Ithink it is just the contrary. While the 
affair lay in uncertainty, it was liable to be stirred up at any moment: 
now it will lie at rest.” ’ 

“‘ Never,” she answered. “Never so long as Blase Pellet lives. 
He has brought this much about; and he may bring more. Oh, if 
we could but be hidden from him !” 

Frank, holding her hand still, in his deep compassion, spoke to her 
quietly and kindly for a few moments. She seemed to listen as one 
who hears not, as one whom words cannot reach or soothe ; her eyes 
were fixed on the ground, her other hand hung listless. But now the 
first faint hum of the mass of people, approaching nearer and nearer, 
struck upon her half-dulled ear; she raised her eyes and saw what 
caused it. First in the line walked her mother and aunt, their black 
robes and the black hoods on their heads lighted up by the setting 
sun. And as if the sight of those mourning garments put the finishing 
touch to her already distracted mind and conveyed some sudden 
terror into it, Rosaline gave a shrill scream and fell into a fit of hysterics, 
almost of convulsions. Frank could not quit her, even to dash indoors 
for water. He put his arm round her to hold her still. / 

‘‘What on earth is it, sir?” demanded Nancy Tomson, who was 
the first to speak, when the group of hooded women came up. 

“Tt is only an attack of hysterics,” said Frank. ‘She fell into it 
but now: I think with the sight of your approach. It is a sad day 
for her, you know ; and she does not seem very strong. Let somebody 
get some water.” 

“T thought it must be your ghost, Mr. Frank,” spoke poor Mrs. Bell, 
in a subdued tone, as she put back the hood. “Believing you were 
in London——” 

“T am back again,” he shortly interrupted. “Seeing your daughter 
sitting here, I turned aside to speak a word of sympathy.” 

The sobbing hysterics subsided as quickly as they came on; and 
Rosaline, putting aside the water untasted, rose of her own accord and 
passed into the house. The women pressed in after her, leaving 
Blase Pellet outside, As to the mass of voluntary attendants, they 
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had slackened steps beforehand some distance off, and seemed to be 
uncertain what next to do: whether to disperse on their various roads, 
or to remain talking with one another. 

This virtually left Frank and Blase Pellet alone. Blase took oft 
his tall Sunday hat, and rubbed his brow with his white handkerchief, 
as though the heavy hat and the burning sun had left an unpleasant 
sensation of heat there. It was, however, neither the hat nor the sun 
that had put him into that access of warmth ; it was the sight of Frank 
Raynor. Of Frank Raynor holding Rosaline’s hand in his, holding Her, 
in fact, and bending over her with what looked very like an outburst 
of affection. 

A most disagreeable idea had flashed into Mr. Pellet’s head. A dim, 
indistinct idea, it is true, but none the less caught at. Married man 
though Frank Raynor was, as the world of Trennach knew, he might 
not have given up his love of Rosaline! He might be intending to 
keep that sentiment on; keep her to himself, in short, to laugh and 
chatter with whenever they should meet, to the present destruction of 
the hopes of everybody else, including Blase Pellet. And Blase, in the 
plentitude of his wrath, could have struck him to the earth as he stood. 

How mistaken people can be! How wildly absurd jealousy makes 
them! Nothing could be further from the thoughts of Frank Raynor 
than any such meaning: he was at honest peace with all the world, 
most certainly intending no harm to Rosaline, or to anyone else. At 
peace even with that one unit in it, Blase Pellet : and in the plenitude 
of his good-nature he addressed him cordially. 

““You have been one of the followers of poor Bell, I see. The 
affair is altogether a sad one.” 

“Yes, it is,” replied Blase Pellet. ‘ We have been putting him into- 
his grave; and matters, so far, are hushed up. But I don’t say that: 
they are hushed for good. I could hang some people to-morrow.” 

The intense acrimony of his tone, the steady gaze of his meaning, 
eyes, proved that this man might yet become a dangerous enemy. 
Frank’s courage fell. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. But for the very life of him he- 
could not coax his voice to be quite so free and independent as usual. 

“It does not matter saying now what I mean, Mr. Raynor. Perhaps: 
I never shall say it. I’d rather not: and it won’t be my fault if I do, 
You keep out of my way and out of somebody else’s way, and I 
daresay I shall be still, and forget it. Out of sight, out of mind, you 
know, sir.” 

Frank, deigning no reply, turned into the house to see if there was 
anything he could do for Rosaline. And then he walked away rapidly 
towards Trennach. 


Mrs. St. Clare had not yet returned to the Mount, but she was 
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expected daily. Frank had received three or four letters from Daisy, 
re-posted to him to London by Edina, but not one letter had he been 
able to write in return. They were going about from place to place in 
obedience to Lydia’s whims, Daisy said, and it was simply impossible 
to give any certain address where a letter might find her. Every day 
for a week past had her mother announced her intention of turning her 
steps homeward on the morrow: and every morrow, as it dawned, had 
her steps been turned to some fresh place instead. 

But Frank was in a fever of impatience for their return now. The five 
hundred pounds legacy was ready to be paid him, and he meant to take 
Daisy away on the strength of it. He had no fixed plans as yet: they 
had been delayed by the uncertainty attending the larger sum promised 
him ; the three thousand pounds. Strictly speaking, it was two thousand 
five hundred ; for this first sum of five hundred was to form a portion 
of it. It is true that Frank had made inquiries in London; had seen 
two old-established medical men who were thinking of taking a partner. 
But each of them wanted a good sum paid down as equivalent ; and 
neither of them seemed to be so sanguine on the score of Frank’s 
coming into the three thousand pounds as he himself was. With his 
usual straightforward candour, he disclosed the full particulars of the 
doubts, as well as of the expectations. So, with the future still 
undecided, here he was, back at Trennach: but only back to make 
preparations to finally leave it. 

With regard to the assistant for Dr. Raynor, he had been more 
fortunate ; and had secured the services of one whom he judged to be 
in every way suitable. It was a Mr. Hatman. This gentleman was 
coming down on the morrow. He and Frank were to have travelled 
together, but Mr. Hatman could not get his arrangements completed 
quite so soon as he had thought; and Frank dared not delay even 
another day, lest Mrs. St. Clare should return. He could not leave 
Daisy to bear alone the brunt of the discovery of their marriage. Mr. 
Hatman was to have a three months’ trial. At the end of that period, 
if it were found that he suited the Doctor, and the Doctor and the 
place suited him, he would remain. 

It was not often that Dr. Raynor found fault or gave blame. But 
on this night, after Frank’s return, when they were shut up together 
alone, he took Frank severely to task. Common report had carried 
the news of the marriage to him ; and he expressed his opinion of it 
very freely. 

“It was perhaps a hasty thing to do, sir, and was entered upon 
without much thought,” admitted Frank, after he had listened. “ But 
we did not care to lose one another.” : 

“Well, I will say no more,” returned Dr. Raynor. “The thing 
cannot be undone now. There’s an old saying, Frank, that is perhaps 
more often exemplified than people think: ‘ Marry in haste and repent 
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at leisure.’ I wish this case of yours may prove an exception, but I 
can scarcely hope that it will.” 

“We shall get along all right, Uncle Hugh.” 

“T trust you will.” 

“I told Hatman about it—he is a very nice fellow, and you will be 
sure to like him, uncle—and he wished me and Daisy jolly good luck. 
He says his mother’s was a runaway match, and it turned out famously.” 

On the day but one following ; that is, the day after Mr. Hatman 
arrived at Trennach ; Mrs. St. Clare and her daughters returned to the 
Mount : not reaching it, however, until late at night, for they had 

‘missed the earlier train they had meant to travel by. 

Frank went up betimes the next morning. His interview with Mrs. 
St. Clare took place alone. She was surprised and indignant at what 
he had to disclose—namely, that the marriage ceremony had passed 
between him and her daughter Margaret. But, on the whole, she was 
more reasonable than might have been expected. 

“T wash my hands of it altogether, Mr. Frank Raynor, of her and 
of you, as I said I would—though you may be sure that when I spoke 
I never contemplated so extreme a step as this that she has taken. 
But that I cannot disbelieve what, as you say, is so easy of proof, I 
should have thought it impossible to be true. Daisy has always been 
so docile and dutiful.” 

“JT will make her the best of husbands; she shall never know an 
hour’s care with me,” spoke Frank earnestly, his truthful blue eyes and 
the sincerity on his beaming face expressing more than words could do. 

“But what of your means of keeping her?” asked Mrs, St. Clare 
coldly. 

“ By the aid of the three thousand pounds I have mentioned to you, 
I shall get into a first-class practice in London,” returned he in his 
most sanguine manner. “I trust you will not despise that position for 
her. Our first practitioners take a high standing, Mrs. St. Clare, 
Some of them are baronets, you know—if you care aboutatitle. I 
should like to see Daisy Lady Raynor.” 

“So should I!” returned Mrs. St. Clare in a tone that rather took 
Frank and his earnestness aback, for it displayed too much mocking 
disbelief in the prospect. ‘ Well, I wash my hands of you both, Mr. 
Francis Raynor. I wash my hands of Aer. As she has made her bed 
so she must lie on it.” 

Daisy was summoned to the conference. She came in with timid 
steps; and stood, tearful and trembling, in her pretty morning dress 
of coloured muslin. It chanced to be the one she was married in. 
Frank Raynor drew her arm within his, and stood with her. 

“You may well shrink from me, unhappy girl!” cried Mrs. St. 
Clare. ‘ Where is your wedding-ring ?” 

With shaking hands, Daisy produced it, attached to its piece of blue 
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ribbon. Frank took it from her, broke the ribbon, and placed the ring 
on its proper finger. 

“‘ Never again to be taken off, my dear,” he said. “Our troubles are 
over.” 

She was to be allowed to remain at the Mount until the afternoon— 
which Mrs. St. Clare called a great concession—and then she and 
Frank would start on the first stage of their journey. Daisy might take 
a box of apparel with her ; the rest should be forwarded to any address 
she might choose to give. 

Back went Frank again to Dr. Raynor’s to prepare for the departure 
on his own score. Very busy was he that day. Now talking with his 
uncle, now with Edina, now with Mr. Hatman ; and now running about 
Trennach to shake hands with all the world in his sunny-natured way. 
A hundred good wishes were breathed by, him; a hundred little chil- 
dren made happy by sweetmeats. Even to Blase Pellet—even to 
him—Frank gave a kindly word and nod at parting. 

It was late in the afternoon when he, in a close carriage provided for 
the occasion, went up to the Mount for Daisy. She was ready, and 
came out, attended to the door by only Tabitha: Mrs. St. Clare and 
Lydia did not appear. Thence she and Frank drove to the station : 
and found they had five minutes to spare. 

Frank had been seeing to the luggage, when Daisy came out of the 
waiting-room to meet him. It was one of those small stations that 
contain but one waiting-room for all classes. 

“The most beautiful girl is sitting inside, Frank,” she said in an 
undertone. “I could not keep my gaze from her. But she looks 
very ill.” 

“Ts there?” he carelessly remarked, as they both went in together. 

But, to Daisy’s extreme surprise, she, the next moment, saw Frank 
go up and speak to this girl; who was sitting with an elderly com- 
panion, both of them in deep mourning. Daisy, her eyes fixed on the 
beautiful face, wondered who they could be: wondered whether they 
were ladies, or whether they were not. 

But there was no further time. The train came puffing in, and all 
was bustle. Daisy saw Frank again shake hands cordially with this 
delicate-looking girl, and whisper a few farewell words to her. She was 
evidently not departing by this train: probably by one going in the 
opposite direction. 

“Who was it, Frank?” questioned Daisy, when they were at length 
seated in the carriage. 

“Tt is Rosaline Bell. She and her aunt are going back to Fal- 
mouth.” 

“ That Rosaline Bell!” exclaimed Daisy, her face flushing scarlet. 
“[—I—did not know she was so very beautiful.” 
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CHAPTER 2V Iti tl. 
AT EAGLES’ NEST. 


In a luxurious chamber at Eagles’ Nest, where the carpet was soft as 
moss to the tread, and the hangings were of silk, and the toilette 
ornaments were rich and fragile, sat Edina Raynor. Her elbow rested 
on the arm of the chair, her thoughtful face was bent on her hand, her 
eyes were taking in the general aspect of the room and its costly 
appurtenances. 

It was autumn weather now, and Edina had come on a short visit to 
Eagles’ Nest. She had wished to put the visit off until the following 
spring, but had yielded to pressing. One or other of them at Eagles’ 
Nest was perpetually writing to urge her ; and at last Dr. Raynor added 
his word to theirs. “There is no reason why you should not go, 
Edina,” he said. ‘“ Hatman and I get on famously well together, you 
know.; and I am better than I was.” And so Edina had made the 
long journey ; and—here she was. 

Not yet had she been two days at Eagles’ Nest ; but in that short 
time she had found much to grieve her. Grieved she was, and 
full of anxiety. Every one of the family, from her Uncle Francis and 
Mrs. Raynor downwards, had greatly changed. From the simple, 
unaffected people they had once been, they had transformed them- 
selves into grand personages with assumption and airs. ‘That was not 
the worst. That might have been left to find its own level: in 
time they would no doubt have come back to common sense. What 
pained Edina was the rate at which they lived. Cost here, expense 
there, show everywhere. Carriages, horses, servants ; dinners, dress- 
ing, gaiety. Where could it all end? Had the revenues of Eagles’ 
Nest been what they were twice told, the Major would still have been 
spending more than his income. This it was that troubled Edina. 

And something else troubled her. The ove of their mind seemed 
to be changing: not so much that of Major and Mrs. Raynor, but 
of the children. Speaking, of course, chiefly of the elder ones. 
Formerly they were warm-hearted, unassuming, considerate, full of 
sympathy for the woes of others. Now all thought seemed to be 
swallowed up in self: those who wanted help, whether in word or kind, 
might go where they would for it; selfishness reigned supreme. An 
underlying dread was making itself heard in Edina’s heart, that they 
were being spoiled by sudden prosperity. As many others have been. 

The first day she arrived, the dinner was served at seven o’clock ; 
a very elaborate one. Soup, fish, entrées, meats, sweets: all quite & 
la mode. Edina was vexed: she thought this had been done for her : 
but she was much more vexed when she found it was their daily style 
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of living. To her, with the never-to-be-effaced frugal notions implanted 
in her mind by her father’s early straits, with her naturally simple tastes, 
and her conscientious judgment of what was right and wrong, this 
luxurious profusion seemed sinful waste. And—they were all dressed 
so much! The faded cottons, the washed-out muslins, had given place 
to costly gossamer fabrics and silks that rustled in their richness. Alice 
had already put off black for her Aunt Atkinson and was now in very 
slight mourning indeed: shining lilac or white hues, with black or 
grey ribbons. And, with it all, they were acquiring a hard, indifferent 
tone, as though the world’s changes and sorrows could not again con- 
cern them. 

‘ All this looks new,” mused Edina, referring to the appurtenances 
of the room. “I don’t fancy my Aunt Ann had anything so modern : 
she favoured old-fashioned furniture. With these expenses going on, 
Uncle Francis will soon be in greater embarrassment than he ever was 
in at Spring Lawn. And it is bad for Charley. Very bad. It will 
foster in him all kinds of extravagant ideas and habits.” 

As if to escape her thoughts, she rose and stood at the window, look- 
ing forth on the pleasant landscape. It was very beautiful. There 
were hills in the distance and hills near, a large extent of wood and 
gleaming snatches of water, green meadows, and a field or two of yellow 
corn that had ripened late. The leaves on the trees were already be- 
ginning to change ; to put on their lovely autumn tints. On the lawn 
were beds of bright flowers. Undera tree sat the Major, sipping a cham- 
pagne-cup, of which he was fond. Beyond, were three young people play- 
ing at croquet: Charles, Alice, and William Stane; the latter a son of Sir 
Philip Stane, who lived near. Down the path of one of the bare corn- 
fields, whose corn was already reaped and gathered, walked Mademoi- 
selle Delrue, the French governess, and little Kate. Alfred was at 
school. Robert was mostly with his nurse. Mademoiselle, a finished 
pianist, superintended Alice’s music and read French with her ; also 
took Robert for French: otherwise her duties all lay with Kate. It 
was, of course, well to have a resident French governess and to pay 
her sixty guineas a year if they could afford it: but, altogether, one 
might have supposed Major Raynor had dropped into an income of 
five or six thousand a year, instead of only two thousand. 

A shout and a laugh from the croquet lawn caused Edina to look 
towards the players. The game was atan end. At the same moment 
Alice saw Edina. She threw down her mallet, and ran upstairs. 

“Why don’t you come out, Edina? It is a lovely afternoon.” 

“T came up for my work, dear, and stayed thinking,” replied Edina, 
drawing Alice to her side, and keeping her arm round her. 

‘What about?” 

“Of many things. Chiefly about you and Charley. You both seem 
s0 changed.” 
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“Do we?” 

* And not for the better.” 

Alice laughed. She was nearly eighteen now, and very pretty. Her 
head was lifted with a conscious air: she played with one of the lilac 
bows on her white dress. 

“I know what you mean, Edina; you heard mamma tell me this 
morning that I was growing vain.” 

“No, I did not hear her.” But Edina said no more just then. 

“Is Mr. Stane often here ?” she asked. 

“* Oh—yes—pretty well,” replied Alice with avivid blush. ‘“‘ He and 
Charley are good friends. And—and he lives near, you know.” 

The blush and the hesitation seemed to hint at a story Edina had 
not yet glanced at. She had but been wondering whether this young 
Stane was a desirable companion for Charles: one likely to encourage 
him in his idleness and his extravagance, or to turn his ideas towards 
better things. 

“‘ Mr. Stane is older than Charley, Alice.” 

“By several years. He isa barrister, and lives at his chambers in 
the Temple. Just now he is down here a great deal on account of his 
father’s illness.” 

“ Are they rich people?” 

“No, I think not. Not very rich. Of course Sir Philip has plenty 
of money, and he has retired from practice. He used to be a lawyer 
in the City of London, and was knighted for something or other.” 

“Ts William Stane the only son? ” 

“He is the second son. The eldest has the law business in the 
City ; and there are two others. One is in the army.” 

“T like his look,” mused Edina, gazing down at the young man ; who 
was now talking with Major Raynor. ‘ And—TI rather like his man- 
ners. His countenance has pride in it, though.” 

Pride it certainly had: but it was a pleasant countenance, for all that. 
William Stane was about the middle height, with a rather rugged, honest, 
intelligent face, and an earnest manner. His eyes and hair were dark. 

“ Won't you come down, Edina?” 

Edina turned at the appeal, and took up some work that lay ready 
on the table. “I was getting short of pocket handkerchiefs,” she said, 
in reference to it, ‘so I bought half a dozen new ones before I left 
home, and am now hemming them.” 

Alice shrugged her pretty shoulders. ‘Let one of the maids hem 
them for you, Edina. The idea of your troubling yourself with plain 
work !” 

“ The idea of my of troubling myself !—of my giving them io your 
maids to do!” returned Edina. ‘‘ Was life made all for play, child, 
think you? At Spring Lawn the hemming of handkerchiefs was re- 
garded as pastime, amid the heavier work there was to do.” 
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“Oh, but those days have all changed,” said Alice resentfully, not at 
all pleased at their being recalled. 

“Yes ; and you have all changed with them.—By the way, Alice, I 
was thinking what a beautiful room this is. Is not the furniture new?” 

“ All of it,” replied Alice. “It was quite dingy when we came to 
it; and papa and mamma thought that, as it was to be the state room 
for visitors, they would have it done up properly.” 

Edina sighed. “It is very nice, very ; too good forme. I am not 
used to such a one.” 

She sat down by the side of Major Raynor under the weeping elm- 
tree, and went on with her work. Charles, Alice, and young Stane 
began another game of the everlasting croquet. The Major looked on 
and sipped his champagne-cup, the very image of intense satisfaction. 
Though he must have known that he was living at a most unjustifiable 
rate and that it must bring upon him the old enemy, debt, he looked 
as free from thought and care as anyone can look in this world. Ay, 
and felt so, too. Not long yet had he been at this delightful place, 
Eagles’ Nest; the time might be counted by weeks; but he had 
already grown fat upon it. He was stout enough before, rather too 
much so, but he was stouter now. ‘The lost bonds, or vouchers, 
for the (supposed) accumulated money left by Mrs. Atkinson, were 
depended upon by the Major as a certain resource for any little extra 
expenses not justified by his present means. The bonds had not turned 
up yet, but he never doubted they would come to light some fine day. 
Hope, that most precious of our gifts, deceitful though it does sometimes 
prove, was always buoyantly rife in Major Raynor. 

It was on this very subject, the lost bonds, that Edina began to 
speak. The conversation was led up to. She had scarcely sat down 
when a servant came out of the house and approached his master, say- 
ing that “ Tubbs” had come again and particularly wished to have his 
little account settled, if quite convenient to the Major, as he had a 
payment to make up. 

** But it’s not convenient,” was the Major's reply. ‘“ Tell Tubbs to 
come again next week.” | 

“Is it any matter of a few shillings, or so? ” asked Edina, looking 
up, really thinking it might be, and that the Major did not care to 
trouble himself to go indoors for the money. ‘Because I have my 
purse in my pocket, Uncle Francis, and ‘i 

“Bless you, my dear, it’s a matter of fifteen or twenty pounds,” in- 
terrupted the Major, complacently watching his servant, who was 
carrying the message indoors. “For new harness and saddles, and 
things. Tubbs is a saddler in the village, and we thought we would 
give himaturn. Your Aunt Ann employed the tradespeople of the 
locality, and we think it right to do the same.” 

‘ Perhaps he wants his money, Uncle Francis? ” 
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“No doubt of it, my dear. I'll pay him whenI can. But as to 
ready money, I seem to be more short of it than ever. All the spare 
cash that came to me at your Aunt Ann’s death has run away in a 
wonderful manner. Sometimes I set myself to consider what it can 
have gone in; but I might as well try to count the leaves on that 
walnut-tree.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Edina. “ And you are living at so much 
cost.” 

“Oh, it will’all be right when the bonds turn up,” cried the Major 
cheerfully. ‘Street says, you know, that there must be fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds somewhere.” 

“But he is not sure that there are any bonds to turn up, Uncle 
Francis. He does not £zow that the money exists still. Aunt Ann 
may have speculated, and lost it.” 

“ Now, my dear, is that likely?” cried the Major. ‘Ann was never 
a speculating woman. And, if she had lost the money in any way, she 
would have been sure to say so. Street tells me she gave him all kinds 
of injunctions during the last year for the proper keeping-up of this 
estate, involving no end of cost: she’d not have done that had there 
been no accumulated money to fly to.” 

“‘ And do you keep it up well, uncle ?” 

“Why, how can I, Edina? I’ve no means to do it with.” 

“ But are not the revenues of the estate sufficient to keep it up?” 

“ Well, they would be; but then you seeI have so many expenses.” 

Edina did quite two inches of her hemming before speaking again. 
The course they had embarked upon at Eagles’ Nest seemed to be 
a wrong one altogether: but she felt that it was not her place to take 
her uncle to task. 

“I’m sure I hope the money will be found, Uncle Francis.” 

“‘So do I, my dear, and soon too. It shall be the better for you 
when it is. Why Ann left my brother Hugh and you unremembered, 
never mentioning your names in her will, I cannot tell; but it was very 
unjust of her, and I shall make it up to you, Edina, in a small way. 
Frank is to have three thousand pounds when the money turns up, and 
you shall have the same.” 

Edina smiled. She thought the promise very safe and very 
hopeless ; though she knew the good-hearted speaker meant what 
he said. 

‘Thank you all the same, Uncle Francis, but I do not require any 
of the money ; and I am sure you will have ways and means yourself 
for every shilling of it, however much it may prove to be. How long 
does Frank mean to stay abroad?” 

“ Well, I conclude he is waiting for the money to turn up,” said the 
Major. 

“Ts it wise of him to stay so long, do you think ?” 
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“T’m sure I don’t know. When he gets the money he will return to 
London and settle down.” 

And so they chatted on. Mrs. Raynor, who had been lying down 
with a headache, came out and joined them. The afternoon wore on, 
and the croquet came to an end. Mr. Stane approached to say good- 
bye. 

“ Won't you stay for some dinner?” asked the Major. 

“ T should like to very much indeed, but I must go home,” replied the 
young man: and once more, as Edina watched the sincere face and 
heard the earnest tone, she decided that she did like him. ‘“ My 
father particularly desired me to be at home for dinner : he was feeling 
less well again.” 

“Then you must stay with us next time,” spoke the hospitable 
Major. And Mr. Stane shook hands aroynd, leaving Alice to the last, 
and being somewhat longer over it with her than he need have been. 

His departure was the sign for a general break-up. Major and Mrs. 
Raynor went indoors, Charles strolled off with William Stane. Edina 
retained her place and went on with her work. As Charles strolled 
back again, he came up and sat down by her. 

“What a pity you don’t play croquet, Edina! The last game was 
a good one.” 

“Tf I had all my time on my hands as you have, Charley, and 
nothing to do with it, I might perhaps take up croquet. I can’t tell.” 

“T know what that tone means, Edina. You want to find fault with 
me for idleness.” 

“T could find fault with you for a good many things, Charles. The 
idleness is not the worst.” 

‘‘ What is the worst?” asked Charles, amused. 

“You have so changed in these few short weeks, that I ask myself 
whether you can be the same single-minded, well-intentioned, simple- 
hearted young people who lived at Spring Lawn. I speak of you and 
Alice, Charley.” 

‘Circumstances have changed,” returned Charles. ‘ Alice”—for 
the girl at that moment came up to them—“ here’s Edina saying we 
have so changed since leaving Bath that she wonders whether we are 
ourselves or not. ow have we changed, pray, Edina?” 

“Your minds and manners are changing,” coolly spoke Edina, 
beginning to turn down the hem on the other side of the handkerchief. 
“ Do you know what kind of people you put me in mind of now?” 

“No. What?” 

“Of nouveaux riches.” 

“For shame, Edina !” 

“You do. And I think the world must see you asI see. You are 
haughty, purse-proud, indifferent.” 

“Go on,” said Charley. “TI like to hear it.” 
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Edinadid goon. “ You are the worst, Charles. You seem to think 
the world was made for you alone. When that poor man came 
yesterday, a cottager, was he not, asking for some favour or assistance, 
or complaining of some hardship—I did not rightly catch the words— 
you just flung him off as though he were not of the same species of 
created being as yourself; as though he were worth no better than to 
be trampled underfoot. Have you a bad heart, Charles ?” 

Charles laughed. “TI think I have a very good heart—as hearts go. 
The man is a troublesome man. His name’s Beck. He has been 
here three times, and wants I don’t know what all done to his wretched 
shell of a cottage; says Mrs. Atkinson promised it. My father can’t 
afford to listen to these complaints, Edina: and if he did it for one, he 
must do it for all. ‘The fact is, Aunt Ann did so much for the wretches 
that she spoilt them.” 

“But you might have spoken kindly to the man. Civilly, at any 
rate.” 

“Oh, bother to him!” cried Charley: who-was much of a boy yet 
in his manners. “Only think of all those years of poverty, Edina: we 
ought to enjoy ourselves now. Why, we had to look at a shilling before 
we spent it. And did not often get it to spend.” 

“But, Charley, you think only of enjoyment. Nothing is thought 
of, here at Eagles’ Nest, but the pleasure and gratification of the hours, 
day by day, as the days come round.” 

“Well, I shall have enough work to do by-and-by, Edina. I go to 
Oxford after the long vacation.” 

“ And you go without any preparation for it,” said Edina, 

“Preparation! Why I am well up in classics,” cried Charley, 
staring at Edina. 

“T was not thinking of classics. You have had no experience, 
Charles; you are like a child in the ways of the world.” 

“T tell you, Edina, I am a fair scholar. What else do you need 
at Oxford ? You don’t need experience there.” 

“Well for you, Charley, if it shall prove so,” was Edina’s answer, as 
she folded her work to go indoors ; for the evening was drawing on, 
and the air felt chill, Changed they all were, more than she could 
express. They saw with one set of eyes, she with another. 

“ What a tiresome thing Edina is getting!” exclaimed Alice to her 
brother, as Edina disappeared. 

“ A regular croaker.” 

“ An old maid.” 

The only one who could not be said to have changed much, was 
Mrs. Raynor. She was gentle, meek, simple-mannered as ever: but 
even she was drawn into the vortex of visiting and gaiety, of show and’ 
expense, of parade and ceremony, that had set in. She seemed to 
have no leisure time to give to anything else. This day was the only 
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quiet day Eagles’ Nest had during the visit of Edina. Mrs Raynor, 
with her yielding will, could not help herself altogether. But Edina 
was grieved to see that she neglected the religious training of her 
young children. Even the hearing of their evening prayers was turned 
over to the governess. 

“Mademoiselle Delrue is a Protestant,” said Mrs. Raynor ; when, on 
this same evening, Edina ventured to speak a word upon the subject, 
as Kate and Robert said good night and left the drawing-room. 

“‘T know she is,” said Edina. ‘But none but a mother should, in 
these vital matters, train her children. You always used to do it, 
Mary.” 

“ If you only knew how fully my time and thoughts are occupied!” 
returned Mrs. Raynor, in a tone of much deprecation. ‘“ We live in a 
whirl here: just that; and it is rather too much for me. And, to tell 
you the truth, Edina, I sometimes wonder whether the old life, with 
all its straitened means, was not the happier; whether we have in all 
respects changed for the better, in coming to Eagles’ Nest.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


| Nore.—In reply to numerous letters of enquiry, we beg to state that 
the pronunciation of the leading story now running through the 
Arcosy is not Edeena, but Edina; the “i” taking its natural 
English sound. ] . 











PRINCESS ELEANOR. 
VI. 


F I have allowed a whole month to pass without writing to you, 

dearest Amy, do not ascribe it to negligence, but rather to the 

new occupation I have devoted myself to. New horizons have opened 

to my sight ; new joys have I created for myself. I learn to draw, and 

that so passionately that you will not comprehend me, because you 
are not near to watch the progress I make daily. 

It was Ernest who first proposed it, because our artist told him I 
had some talent, and an eye for discerning good from bad. The poor 
inexperienced youth does not know that ladies are almost all gifted 
with that faculty. When Ernest asked him if he would teach me he 
acquiesced enthusiastically. This is all the more incomprehensible to 
me, as I see that it requires more patience than I can tell you. 

Thus I live in the midst of art from morning to night, for the paint- 
ing of the “ Snowdrop ” still continues, although the last strokes will be 
given to it in a very few days. I scarcely find time to drive or ride a 
few hours daily, and if my brother had not absolutely forbidden it, who 
knows if my portfolio would not come out in the evening too? 

The greater part of the interest I take in this new occupation is 
certainly owing to Herr Impach’s way of teaching. He is not at all 
pedantic, so that the idea of learning never occurs to me during the 
lesson. He leaves me to myself, and then changes what is not right 
without a word of rebuke. Yesterday he gave me my brother’s photo- 
graph to copy, and, with his help, I have made a drawing of it, which 
delighted Ernest exceedingly. Indeed, so much so, that in the end I 
really myself believed that 7 had done it. Perhaps our conversation 
during the time we drew will interest you. 

As he worked, Impach began analysing Emest’s head. He took, one 
by one, forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, etc., and gave me to understand, 
that each single part might serve as a model of classical beauty. When, 
some time after, we spoke with Ernest of my resembling him so much, 
Impach was asked his opinion, and answered, that he thought me “ the 
idealised image of a perfectly beautiful original!” You will call this 
an exaggerated compliment ; so should I, had anyone but he spoken 
it; but from his lips, the words sounded as if they had been the judg- 
ment of the whole world of artists. It was thus even Ernest took 
them, who, you know, is decidedly averse to everything in the way of 
flattery. 
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Except that once, we avoid all personalities. During the lesson the 
subject of conversation is mostly art, for which my eyes also light up 
in enthusiasm. I often think how very poor I was before I knew ot 
this enjoyment, when I only found pleasure by contemplating the out- 
ward picture, without thinking of the spirit in which it was painted, and 
which will henceforth place in my mind a beautiful picture on a level 
with a masterpiece of literature or music. 

And now, Amy, before I close this letter, the great news of to-day 
which I have left to the last for you, as mothers do with their children’s 
joys. 

Yesterday, as I was riding out with Ernest, he asked me suddenly 
whether I should like to go with him on a visit to Italy. 

“The King, Victor Emmanuel, has been so gracious as to invite me 
to his hunting party, and that in’ the first days of January. If you 
think you will enjoy it, and if you would do mea pleasure, then come with 
me. The days I pass with the King you can remain in Florence, where I 
shall join you, and then we will travel together to Rome. As I cannot 
always be with you, we shall have to take cousin Dorothy, or some one 
else of a respectable age. How do you like my plan, little sister?” 

“ Are you really going only to shoot with the King?” 

‘‘ What makes you ask that, dear? I shall certainly seize the oppor- 
tunity for arranging some important business besides. The principal 
reason for going, however, is to procure my Eleanor a new pleasure. 
Is not that very kind of me?” he asked, smiling archly. 

That smile told me all sorts of things, which I will confide to you, 
Amy. I conclude that Ernest goes on some secret mission, which is 
hidden beneath this shooting party, for yesterday my brother had a 
long interview with our King. 

Fancy how delighted I should have been, in the time we two were 
still together, at such an opportunity of seeing a new part of the world. 
Would you believe it that now I did not like the plan at all. I could 
not pretend to be pleased, and so I told Ernest openly that I felt so 
happy at home, that I had planned my winter in town, and did not care 
to leave it. As I was saying this, I suddenly remembered my drawing 
lessons, and how I should have to interrupt them, and perhaps forget 
all I had learnt during this long time. I told Ernest so, and he 
laughed, took my hand, and said : 

“What a baby you still are, though you look so tall and imposing ! 
It does not seem very long ago since you would not allow them to put 
you to bed without your favourite doll in your arms. But, Eleanor, 
nothing prevents your continuing your lessons. You shall have the 
first masters in Florence.” 

Still I was not pleased—to think of an Italian, with his everlasting 
bows and compliments, who would make me go back to Hubert’s land- 
scapes. No! I would rather give up everything. All this I had 
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thought, not said, and Ernest, without waiting for my answer, con- 
tinued : 

“Or if Impach could come with us, the journey would, in an 
artistic sense, be of the greatest use to you.” 

I wonder what could have been the matter with me at that moment. 
The sun, breaking forth from the clouds that had darkened it till then, 
must have lighted up the park in golden splendour. All seemed 
delightful to me from that moment. The galleries in the old Italian 
palaces, with their innumerable treasures of art, the whole journey, filled 
me with joyful anticipation. 

Ernest was a little surprised at my sudden change of demeanour, but 
he saw I could not help it. It must be the fatiguing life in town that 
causes these sudden fits to come upon me. 

When we came home, we found Herr Impach at his work as usual. 
Ernest asked him if he would accompany us, and help us to enjoy the 
art treasures of Italy better than we could have done without him ? 
He stood hesitating, and as I had decidedly made up my mind not to 
allow my drawing lessons to be interrupted, I stretched out my hand 
to him, and cited some words he once said to me: 

“Come, Herr Impach, we artists decide the most important ques- 
tions in life on the impulse of a moment; before taking the most 
decisive steps, we scarcely reflect for an instant. Is it not so?” 

Ernest laughed, and the artist agreed to come with us. 

Now that I repeat those words to you, Amy, I am astonished at 
myself. I did not act or speak thus when we were last together ! 

I consider all this as coming from the inner conflict of which I told 
you in my last letter. Although I am not even dreaming of marrying 
Arsent, still I feel unhappy at the idea that Ernest’s wishes should be 
so decidedly opposed to mine. Were his candidate but Werdan ! 

And yet, now I think of it, I must confess that I like Werdan just 
as little as the other. But why? Tell me, Amy, is this a pleasant 
state of things, when one does not know at all one’s own mind? Do 
you think that I have predispositions for an old maid? Impossible ! 

Perhaps I shall return with clearer ideas from our Italian journey. 

As soon as Ernest has finished some important business, we set out. 
By that time the picture will be finished. It is such a beauty. All 
that will be in the beginning of next week. So you may expect an 
Italian post-mark on the next letter of your 

ELEANOR. 


VII. 


No one, Geoffrey, escapes his destiny ! The firm resolution to fly, to 
banish my mad thoughts of love for ever, was at last taken. I had 
intended hurrying to your side as soon as ever I could get away. And 
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now Iam coming! But not as I had thought, flying from temptation 
—no—hand in hand with temptation itself ! 

The Prince intends travelling in Italy with his sister, and of al} 
mortals it is just me they have chosen for their companion. Can J 
help believing in a destiny from which there is no escaping? Who, I 
ask you, would have found a good excuse for refusing, when every 
pulse was beating with the wish to accept ? A thought crossed my mind 
for an instant: I might say that I must go to Spain or England. But it 
vanished like spray before the wind, when sfe stretched out her soft 
little hand to me, and imitating my voice, spoke words I had said to 
her more than three weeks ago. You would not have resisted either. 

When I was alone again, and she had taken all the sunshine out of 
the studio with her, reality presented itself to me in all its most 
anxious forms. 

What will happen to me, when I must bear with her presence daily, 
hourly ?—her presence, which, even now, has a stronger power over me 
than ever had a patriotic song, a night spent under an Italian sky, or 
a moonlit sea ? 

Weak-minded, sophistical, superstitious, have I become, Geoffrey — 
and all through this fatal love! I have fought bravely, and often, and 
have been vanquished every time. Now, come what may, I shall not 
stir a finger, but trust myself to fate. My love will be my destruction 
any how, so I shall enjoy what is offered me as much and long as I 
possibly can. Apres moi le déluge / 

If she would only cease looking at me in that sweet manner of hers! 
Sometimes as if she asked me to unravel life’s mysteries ; sometimes 
as if she intended confiding some sorrow to me. 

She does not guess what storms these looks raise in my breast. May 
Heaven prevent her from ever discovering it! It would disturb the 
holy peace of her pure soul. If you knew how long we are daily 
together, Geoffrey, you would wonder how I have resisted until now. 
But she has something so majestic about her, that heaven and earth 
might disappear, and with them all that separates me from her, still I 
should not dare to open my mouth. 

She is learning to draw. Happy hours, in which I may teach what 
next to her I love best on earth. And you should hear her scold me, 
when I do not blame her, but call all she does well done. Then, if I 
show her how to manage some difficulty, she impatiently takes the 
pencil out of my hand, and tries to imitate me. At such moments 
her hand touches mine !—— Geoffrey, what will become of me? 

To-morrow evening we start. I have been asked to sleep at the 
Palace to-night, and am helping the Prince in making the last arrange- 
ments. I cannot tell you what a fine, frank nature the Prince’s is; 
and can only be grateful that I was allowed to meet on life’s path so 
noble a man. 
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You should see his pleasure at the picture I have painted. He has 
had it placed in Eleanor’s boudoir, just over the chair where she 
usually sits, so that he, on the sofa opposite, can easily compare the 
copy with the original. 

When he thanked me, he pressed my hand, saying : 

“You have understood my sister’s beauty better than I had ex- 
pected. I can never sufficiently thank you for this painting.” 

Although I feel deep veneration for this man, yet sometimes I cannot 
help doubting whether his principles really are just and right in all 
things. I feel inclined to ask him something of this kind : 

‘Have you never for one moment thought how dangerous it may 
be, to leave two young people to themselves so long, especially when 
they are brought together by a feeling of sympathy, such as lurks ia 
our mutual admiration for art? And if, confident in the strength of 
your blood, you have nothing to fear from her, have you considered 
that for me no such scruples exist ; that in me beats a free heart, that 
will not be taught any difference of rank, and burns with wild fire for 
aught I may do to extinguish it ?” 

He thinks too highly of me, to believe me capable of looking at a 
Waldemberg otherwise than as up to athrone. I believe he is right, 
and Iam the fool. But since I am a fool, I will enjoy my present 
happiness, heedless of the future. Italy shall be the scene of the 
brightest days of my life—there will I breathe life and happiness at 
her side during the daytime, and tell you and the stars all about it at 
night! If I perish afterwards, what matter? I shall have been 
happy! So come what may, I will risk it! Your friend, ' 

WALTER. 


VIII. 


The evening of the same day. 

You receive another letter from me, Geoffrey. Let me tell you why. 

Our departure remains fixed for to-inorrow ; but this afternoon the 
old Countess Henkel having called here, insisted on Eleanor’s waiting 
until her ball had taken place. The Prince politely but decidedly 
refused, and so the old lady had to be content that Eleanor, accom- 
panied by her brother, should spend the evening with her. I escorted 
them both to the carriage, where, with her foot on the step, Eleanor 
made me more than happy, by giving me her hand and saying: “ How 
we shall enjoy ourselves to-morrow!” A moment after they drove off. 
It is the first evening for a long time, Geoffrey, that I have spent 
without her. As I became acquainted with the circle of their friends, 
the invitations extended to me, and so it is that all my evenings have 
been rendered bright by her dear presence. How lonely I feel in my 
room to-night! Solitude, that formerly I used to cherish so much, is 
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quite insupportable now, and I will not go to rest until I have heard 
the wheels of the carriage which brings her safely back to this roof. 

Forgive your friend—if for once he is writing to you not for the 
sake of having a quiet chat with you, but because he has nothing 
better to do. I have tried to read and draw; my fancy pictures to me 
nothing but her lovely face, in my ears sounds her melodious voice. 
In writing to you I may think of her, may sometimes draw her name 
on the paper, and that will somewhat console me. 

Do not fear that I shail give you a second edition of to-day’s letter. 
I will speak of other subjects for a while; will remember what 
happened during the last days ; will try to think that besides herself 
and me there is still a world extant. 

A few days ago, as I was giving the last finishing touches to my 
picture, the door opened and Count Werdan unexpectedly walked in. 
I do not know whether he had been forbidden to enter the studio; he 
had certainly never set foot in it before. Having looked at the picture 
through his eye-glass for some time, he said, with a self-conceited smile: 

“A charming girl! What roundness, and yet all is delicacy—a 
rare beauty! And how well you have painted her. You have 
flattered her, and yet caught the resemblance. Pray, accept my 
sincere thanks !” 

fe dared to thank me, because in feeble colours I had drawn my 
ideal’s image on the canvas! It was quite revolting, was it not, 
Geoffrey? I asked him, as I quietly went on painting : 

‘“‘ Has Prince Ernest destined this picture as a present to you?” 

“No! What makes you ask ?” 

“Because you thank me for it!” 

“Oh you must not take my words in too literal a sense,” he said, 
coming closer to me. ‘I spoke from a sort of family feeling—you 
know I have intentions. Some day or other I must marry, and 
Princess Eleanor is really charming.” 

That to me, Geoffrey ! 

“ You are a very nice young man,” he began again, in spirits raised 
somewhat by champagne, I should think. “ You are a very nice 
young man, and your picture proves it. Having made yourself indis- 
pensable in this house does not prove to the contrary, either. You see 
that I am Jon enfant, and do not bear you the least grudge for having 
made me play a ridiculous figure the day you rode Ali. A propos, 
where on earth did you learn to ride so well ?” 

“On my father’s horses, Count Werdan.” 

He bit his lips, but gained composure to say : 

“ Ah! just like myself! What away you have of taking everything 
amiss. You really have no reason for doing so. Supposing you saw 
me paint beautifully, would it not be very natural if you asked the 
question ; Where have you learnt that ?” 
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“That is not at all the same thing. One can be exclusively an 
artist, and yet break in a horse, for that is done with a little courage. 
But to be exclusively a good waltzer and rider, and a first-rate artist 
besides, that I do not think possible.” 

“You do not? That brings me to the point, for which I came 
here this afternoon. A very vulgar proverb says: ‘ When you are in 
Rome, do as the Romans do!’ That proverb I have applied to my 
case ; and intend acting accordingly. My purpose at present is to 
please Princess Eleanor in every way. The first thing to establish is 
sympathy in all her likings. For some time Princess Eleanor has been 
going into ecstacies before every torn, old piece of canvas, Let me 
go into ecstacies also, I said to myself, and so firmly did I plant myself 
before a picture at the Exhibition that I could scarcely be torn away 
from it. That was well so far. But now Princess Eleanor has taken 
to drawing with passion. What is left me, but also to devote myself 
to art? Conversations on that subject are the only ones that fix her 
attention. You are the very man, Herr Impach, to help me in this 
difficult business. Teach me the beginnings; the result we obtain is 
quite indifferent to me, so long as I have a few of the professional 
expressions.” 

“You do me too much honour, if you think I can teach you draw- 
ing so easily,” I said, more calmly than I had expected of myself. 

“ As if I did not know that it is you who inspired Princess Eleanor 
with this new mania! Apply the same means to me, which have ob- 
tained such brilliant results with her !” 

“Do you know that I leave Berlin in a few days?” 

“You leave Berlin? Perhaps in the Prince and Princess Eleanor’s 
company? Ha, ha! Why was this kept a secret from me?” 

I gave no answer, and he may have seen that he had no right to 
expect one. He must have thought that to make bonne mine 4 
mauvais jeu was the best he could do; so he said at last : 

“Your heart must be riveted somewhere with iron chains, or you 
would not dare to come too much in contact with so fascinating a 
beauty as Princess Eleanor. Are you married?” 

“No!” I answered, for the first time looking up from my work. 
The Count’s face wore a malicious, spiteful expression, as if he meant 
to say “Wait until I am master here; I will show you out soon 
enough !” 

But perhaps considering that that time had not yet come, and that I 
was at present in favour, he took my hand in the most friendly manner 
possible, pressed it, and wished me a happy journey. 

“T shall see you again,” he concluded, “ and much sooner than you 
expect ; as quickly as I can, I intend to follow you all. I hope that 
something more congenial to my nature than drawing will be en vogue 


by that time.” 
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Another pressure of the hand, and he left me to myself. 

No, Geoffrey ! Eleanor will never accept this man’s hand. You can 
imagine that in her presence he never shows himself in the light I have- 
had the honour of seeing him. When Eleanor is in the room, Count 
Werdan is enthusiasm from head to foot. 

Still I know her too well to have a doubt as to her finding out this. 
man’s utter heartlessness. Look, Geoffrey, if I were not as sure of that 
as I am of myself, I should not love her as I do. I have not the least 
anxiety on this point, and the others are not clever enough to attract 
her attention. Of course she might marry according to her brother’s 
advice alone, but I scarcely think she ever will. Still, if she did 

Geoffrey, as long as our journey lasts, I shall be sure to have her to: 
myself; I will not lose her before we return ! 

bib x. 4 I hear carriage-wheels rolling in the court-yard—'tis she. I 
must hurry on to the landing, where, unobserved, I can see her graceful 
figure glide up the stairs, where I can hear her soft voice whisper, 
“ Good-night, Ernest.” I will fancy that she said Walter instead ! 

She has never as yet pronounced my name? Why should she?.. . 

Can you imagine, Geoffrey, my happiness in being allowed to reside 
under the same roof with her ? Your friend, 





WALTER. 


IX. 


TuRIN, December 186-. 

Dearest Eleanor,—I have this moment returned from a circle of 
agreeable, clever men, and will now keep my promise to you, and 
relate all that has happened during the last few days. It is possible 
that I may be detained here a little longer than I had at first antici- 
pated. Net without some anxiety did I leave?you, my darling sister ; 
for although I know you are in safe hands, still I prefer having you under 
my own care, especially in a strange country. I can, however, per- 
fectly comprehend your wish to leave Turin for Florence. The first 
time we visit Italy, we are all irresistibly drawn southwards! 

I found the King in Turin, where two aides-de-camp of his were 
waiting to receive me at the station, and take me to the palace. 

The impression made upon me by the chivalrous monarch, whom I 
had not seen for more than fifteen years, was a very pleasing one 
indeed. Do not picture to yourself a man brought up in all the for- 
malities of a Court, but the true old knight of olden times. I suppose 
the Italians respect him from the very contrast with their own formal, 
studied manners. Although not so tall as I, hefis still of an imposing 
figure, all strength and power, with sparkling eyes, and a brave, bold 
bearing. 
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With outstretched hands, he walked up to me, bade me heartily wel- 
come, and asked how you were, whose far-famed beauty, he said, he 
had heard of. This praise will not make you vain, Eleanor? 

I dined at Court that evening with several of the ministers and 
generals, The king did not take an active part in the dinner, except 
by eating his Piedmontese “‘Grissini” (long, thin canes made of bread). 
As ladies usually interest themselves in domestic matters, I may as 
well tell you at once what I was told afterwards. The King has trans- 
planted his habits of the chase and camp, to the royal palace, and 
usually dines alone. Walking up and down his room, he devours half 
.a dozen cutlets, and drinks a bottle of sour red Piedmontese wine. If 
he honours his guests by appearing at table, he only takes part at the 
entertainment in the way above-mentioned. 

Long after the other guests were departed I remained with the King. 
It was then he gave me all the advice necessary for our next day’s 
hunting. 

In a carriage drawn by four English horses (for riding the King uses 
Arabian ones, beautiful specimens of which he receives from the 
Viceroy and Sultan) we reached the lonely castle in the Graian Alps. 
These and a part of Spain are almost the only places where the 

teinbock (ibex) is still to be found. In the Alps of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol it is nearly extinct. It is only owing to Victor Emmanuel’s 
‘enthusiastic love of sport that these fine animals still exist in a number 
of about six or seven hundred in the Italian mountains. 

I had expected a sort of battue, as we have it when chamois-hunting 
with Duke Ernest of Coburg in the Tyrol, or in the Bavarian High- 
lands with King Maximilian. Here we had nothing of the kind. I 
shall always remember with pleasure our sport on the hunting grounds 
of King Max round the Konigssee. With him both mind and body 
were in turn exercised. He assembled around his table poets and 
savants, as well as sporting and other guests. Once Isaw there Ranke 
and Sybel, Liebig, Geibel, Paul Heyse, and Kaulbach. The conversa- 
tion, led by King Max himself, surged high, and touched on all the 
most important interests of humanity, while Rhein-wine and punch kept 
the throats from becoming dry. Next morning we all started for 
Berchtesgaden. In a hut built expressly for the purpose, we passed 
the night, during which time the foresters and beaters were occupied 
in driving together the chamois. Sometimes twenty or thirty were 
killed, and not a few by the King’s own hand. But the disagreeable 
part of the chasse is the watching for hours and hours from the same 
post, so that often one trembles with cold, or yawns from tediousness 
at the very moment when the shot ought to be made. Naught of all 
this at Victor Emmanuel’s hunting party. We started almost alone; 
that is to say, in the company of a few aides-de-camp and two or three 
of the foresters. 
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I had brought the King two “ needle-guns,” the best ever made in 
our royal manufactory. He was quite delighted with them, and seemed 
impatient to try their range and precision, the rapidity of their fire 
being already beyond all doubt. 

Early in the morning, after a short consultation with the head- 
ranger, the King assigned to every one his task and place. Some men 
were ordered to a certain place of meeting, with baskets of provisions. 
The aides-de-camp and foresters divided into two parties, and went 
right and left, the King and myself, with only one man, who carried our 
guns, going straight on into a narrow path that ascended the mountain. 
Victor Emmanuel wore a short velvet jacket; I our Bavarian “Joppe.” 
We each of us had our gun slung over our back and a long mountain 
staff in our hands; the dogs to our right and left. So we gradually 
mounted the rocky path, as the sun began to appear from behind the 
snowy peaks of the Valais mountains, and gilded the summits around us. 

Itwas quite astonishing how the King,with all his corpulency, marched 
on before, with the greatest ease and lightness. We soon left the last 
forests behind us, and began climbing up, between masses of rock, and 
over fields of snow and ice. From time to time, as we rested a little 
to regain our breath, the King took out his pocket-glass, with which he 
surveyed the heights. Sometimes we heard the sharp whistle of the 
hoary marmot, or saw some of the funny little animals caper about in 
front of their cover, and disappear as soon as the dogs approached 
them. We now came to a steep gorge, through which deep furrows. 
ran; these again had been almost covered by snowdrifts, on which we 
discovered footprints. On close inspection the hunter declared them 
to be a recent track of steinbock. 

After another hour’s climbing, the King suddenly beckoned to me to 
come close to him, and giving me his glass, pointed to a few black spots 
visible on the top of a distant rock, and against the background of a 
projecting glacier. One look through the glass showed me what we had 
so long sought for. Three steinbocks were grazing on a green spot of 
the crag. Notwithstanding the great distance which separated us, I could 
see howthe largest threw back his beautiful horns, which were more than 
a hand’s breadth, and quite a yard long, and then began looking about 
him distrustfully. The animals had most probably caught the sound of 
the stones which, dislodged by our feet, went rolling down the rocks, 
and bounding from crag to crag, sought the deep valley below. Still 
they had not seen us, for they remained in the same place. 

The King now ordered the forester who accompanied us, to get round 
to the other side of them and to try and drive them towards us. In the 
meantime on we climbed, always trying to conceal ourselves from view, 
so that sometimes we were obliged to crawl on hands and feet. The 
forester’s task was a very difficult one, for he had to climb up the narrow 
bed of amountain stream. After half an hour, during which time we had 
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impatiently waited in all sorts of hiding-places, afraid of every rolling 
stone which might betray us, we saw the man’s head rise from behind 
the rock, as he approached nearer and nearer to where the unconscious 
animals were still grazing. At last we were close enough to choose a 
favourable aim. During the last ascent we had discovered that the posi- 
tion occupied by the quarry was more favourable than we had at first ex- 
pected. The crag on which the animals stood was separated from the 
glacier by a hollow, more than twenty feet broad. They therefore had 
no escape except by the very pass in which westood. The King’s face, 
red with the fresh mountain breeze and the exertion, shone brightly 
when he saw how things stood. He told me to be readyto fire. “The 
game is distant,” he said, “ but a bullet will reach it. Show me, now, 
what excellent marksmen you Germans are.” 

A little more climbing, and then the King drew a small whistle from 
his pocket, and put it to his mouth. Only a few seconds afterwards, 
the heads of the steinbock appeared over the edge of the cliff—they 
were looking round to ascertain where the danger came from. The 
forester shouted, and, with a precipitous headlong leap, the largest of 
the animals flew in the direction of the glacier. But the King had fol- 
lowed its movement with his rifle—a loud detonation, and the animal 
rolled into the hollow, having scarcely touched the opposite side with 
its feet. My shot then followed, and hit-the second steinbock, which 
was trying to follow the first. But when it had reached the edge of 
tte glacier it got up again, and tried to climb higher, to a place which 
the third had already reached by a prodigious spring. But several 
balls put an end to both their lives. 

I was so excited at our good luck in having killed these rare animals 
that I could not refrain from hurrying to the place where they lay, 
although I tore my hands severely by holding on to the sharp rocks. 
The King followed more leisurely. 

The forester brought the animals to us, not without danger to him- 
self. When we all three stood around them, the King tried to ascribe 
all the honours of the day to me, but as he could not deny having killed 
the first, he at least insisted on my taking two of the animals. He 
means to have them stuffed for me, and I think with delight of the day 
when your look of admiration will rest on these beautiful specimens. 
They are somewhat larger than our chamois, and with all the enormous 
weight of their horns, which from the top of the head reach backwards 
in a most elegant curve, they are more daring, and leap farther even 
than do chamois. Their skin is grey, and shaggier than that of the 
latter. 

The King sent the huntsman for people to carry home the spoil, and 
led the way to the place of rendezvous. 

How shall I describe our delicious walk home? Over snowy paths, 
past the Alps that were still glowing in the sun, through pine woods, 
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and oak forests. Our conversation often changed from earnest to gay, 
but it was always interesting. Sometimes we passed through ravines 
where we were obliged to hold on to each other for safety, and could 
see scarcely a speck of blue sky above us. At one moment we felt the 
icy breath of a glacier, at the next the warm air of the South. 

Whilst I was beginning to feel tired and worn out, the royal hunter 
still walked on before me, more dauntless than ever. I was delighted 
when at last a glade opened to our view, where the whole company 
was assembled, and greeted us with loud cheering. 

Victor Emmanuel’s guests were seated round a large fire, all merrily 
conversing, and sprang to their feet as we approached. 

The baskets with provisions were now unpacked, and we all drew 
round the fire. 

“T think I know you well enough,” the King said to me, “to be sure 
that you will not take offence if we treat you as a good hunter, sénza 
complimenti.” 

With these words he took a fowl out of the basket, and holding it 
by one leg, motioned to me to take the other. I did so, and he 
pulled it into two parts, whilst he laughed, and said : 

“* Now a glass of our red wine, and you have a meal preferable to all 
your ‘ diners parés.’ ” 

This, Eleanor, was my day with Victor Emmanuel. As he was in 
the chase, so I found him in council—valiant and judicious—worthy 
of leading a highly-gifted people. 

And what have you done during this time, my darling? I hope to 
receive the answer to this question from your own lips, for if I can 
make it possible, I shall be with you the day after to-morrow. 

Before I retire I must answer a letter I received to-day. It is from 
Arsent, who begs permission to enjoy Italy’s sun at our side. As I 
have no right to tell him where to go, or where not, I shall answer in 
the affirmative, although I am almost sure it is not an Italian sun for 
which he comes to Italy. 

No wonder, when your brother himself is dying to look into your 
sweet blue eyes again. 

Good-bye, my child! Let art beguile the time until I am with you 
again. Your BROTHER. 


X. 


Dearest Amy,—I have spent a week such as I have never spent 
before in my life, in Danté’s native town, on Raphael’s paternal soil, in 
the charming city of flowers. 

The hours flew by as in a golden dream; all was joy and ecstacy. 
Never in all my life have I been for one moment so happy as I was un- 
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interruptedly for this whole week. Were my dream not over, and I 
again awake to reality, you might long wait for a letter from me. 

How I could be so inexpressibly happy, in the absence of my brother, 
I cannot even now conceive, for at home I used to think the time end- 
less until he came home from the Reichstag. 

But you do not even know how it came to pass that he left me alone 
for so long a time. Let me tell you. Notwithstanding all Cousin 
Dorothy’s fussiness, we managed to get away on the day appointed for 
our departure. By the Brenner and Milan we were to reach Turin as 
soon as possible. Ernest had proposed only taking his secretary, one 
valet, and Fanny, who would manage to do both for me and Cousin 
Dorothy. In the train Ernest almost incessantly dictated letters to his 
secretary, for which purpose they sat apart from us. Herr Impach 
and I had to look for company to Cousin Dorothy. If you did not 
know her but too well, I could never succeed in describing how she 
behaved. Herr Impach’s natural gallantry to an old lady, she ascribes 
entirely to her irresistible charms. She bestows on him so many tender 
looks, that a less delicate young man could not possibly repress his mirth. 
Had he given way but once, I am sure I could not have helped laugh- 
ing also, but all the esteem and regard I have for him would have been 
considerably diminished. 

As we prepared for passing the night in the railway carriage, Ernest 
came, with his touching care for me, and wrapped me up in furs and 
shawls, as if I had still been his little child. Cousin Dorothy, who, 
like myself, would not hear of a bed, tried to settle herself as comfort- 
ably as she could. Just as she was ready, Herr Impach entered the 
carriage, and she motioned him to take the place at her side, with a 
gesture as though she had bestowed a kingdom upon him. Herr 
Impach accepted the position with 4 bow of gratitude, which required 
all Cousin Dorothy’s simplicity not to be thought ironical. 

As we started, I bent down to look after my footstool, which was 
inconveniently low, but could not be changed. Some time afterwards, 
I fancied my feet felt much warmer, and in a more comfortable position. 
That it was no fancy I detected next morning, when I saw that Herr 
Impach had put his feet under the stool to raise it, and had kept them 
there all night. His beseeching look let me understand that he did 
not wish me to mention the circumstance to the others. How uncom- 
fortable he must have been for many hours! 

We passed the next day in a charming little valley, the name of 
which I cannot recall just now. Ernest had received a packet of 
letters; Cousin Dorothy was resting from the fatigues of the night; 
and nothing was left for me to do but sit on the balcony of the little 
inn and look at the mountains, which lay around me in an amphi- 
theatre. The desire to mount one of the hills, at least, became stronger 
every moment, and I may have looked quite miserable at being obliged 
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to sit in the sunshine, with the last yellow leaves of a vine over my head, 
on that fine wintry day. 

All at once Ernest approached me. 

“‘ Are you melancholy, my sister? You look like a little bird locked 
up in a cage, that would for all the world like to soar up into the sun- 
shine. But see, darling, I cannot come out with you. The post will 
be off soon, and I must finish some business before it goes. Why will 
you not go in Herr Impach’s company? He was here a moment ago, 
to ask me if I required his services, as he intended making a little 
excursion to those hills.” 

“May I, Ernest?” I joyfully asked, and quicker than a roe I 
bounded out of the room to ask Fanny for my hat and cloak. 

As I returned to the sitting-room, Herr Impach was already standing 
sentinel at the door, with my parasol and a plaid on his arm. 

How describe that delightful walk, Amy? On rough paths, over 
stones and grass plots, we mounted gradually higher, until at last we 
reached the ridge of a mountain. ‘The artist had begged me not to 
look round during our two hours’ ascent; now I enjoyed such a view 
as I had never seen in my whole life before. 

By studying art, I have not only learnt to appreciate the picture 
created by man’s hand. From nature also a veil has been drawn, with 
which my ignorance had covered it. 

I have seen a hundred points of view more famed for beauty than 
this panorama of the Alps ; but not one has ever filled me with more 
genuine admiration, with more perfect delight, more enthusiastic 
feelings. 

As I gazed upon the green pasture land, animated with cottages and 
grazing cattle, and the winding course of the mountain stream, which. 
at the distance it was from us, glittered like silver—at the sight of ali 
this, one thought alone filled my mind: How beautiful is this wide 
world of ours! And as we continued on our way—to our right the 
high fir trees, to our left the abyss, into which I dared not look—I felt so 
happy—so happy—I could have sung and shouted like a gleeful child. 
With untiring care and attention Herr Impach was walking at my 
side, as if it would have cost him his life had I sprained my foot, or 
had only a cone from a fir fallen upon my head. I suppose it was 
because he watched me so carefully that our conversation consisted of 
monosyllables. 

We came to a clearing where a group of trees formed a frame 
round a lovely little picture. I sighed from fatigue (in all my life I 
had not taken so long a walk), and Herr Impach spread the plaid on 
a stone all overgrown with moss and ivy. When I had sat down, I 
pointed to the place at my side, and he eagerly took possession of it. 
I could not help thinking of Cousin Dorothy, and the ridiculous bow 
with which he had accepted /er offer. 
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“ Draw this little view, will you?” I asked, after a few minutes’ 
silent contemplation. 

He drew out his pocket-book and pencil, looking all the while 
dreamily at the landscape before us. He made a few unmeaning, 
wavering lines, and as I looked impatiently at him, he lifted his eyes 
to mine with a beseeching glance. Then he said: 

“T cannot draw at this moment, if it were to save my life. I 
promise not to forget one feature of this view, and will make you an 
exact picture of it. Only do not ask it of me just now!” 

What on earth could be the matter with him? Surely I had a 
greater right to feel tired after our long walk than he—a strong man. 
I took the pencil and paper from his hand, and began myself a 
sketch of the charming place. Would you believe, Amy, that I was 
not a bit less awkward than he? I gave him back his book, and 
confessed candidly : 

‘I feel the same as you. I suppose we have seen and enjoyed too 
much, so that the feeble means of rendering our impressions are in- 
sufficient. We will let it be.” 

With all my good will, I could not speak those words in a playful 
tone. 

We were silent again. Our walk had taken us faraway. The sun 
began gradually to approach the western horizon. As the insect is. 
drawn to the light, so were my eyes immovably fastened on the 
glowing sky. Not a single detail of the beautiful illumination did I 
allow to escape me. I knew not whether the artist looked in the same 
direction. I was so absorbed that I started up, when he whispered, 
“Look!” in my ear. My eyes met his, which were shining as in 
tears; then I followed the direction he pointed to, and gazed behind 
me. How shall I tell you, Amy, what I saw? The long chain of the 
Alps in full glow, the snow changed into a rosy mass, to be compared. 
only with the sunset clouds above them. I had never beheld anything 
so beautiful, and stood silently gazing at all that splendour. When I 
looked round for my companion, I saw him finding close beside me, 
his eyes rivetted upon me, as if enjoying the impression beautiful 
nature made upon me. 

And now, Amy, I come to what I blush to tell you, although were 
all to happen over again, I should act in just the same way once more. 
What made me feel so, I do not know; all I can say is that it seemed 
to me for a moment as if I owed all my delight to him alone: as if 
‘without him there would be no Alps, no sunshine, on earth. In a 
moment of overflowing happiness I took one of his hands in both 
mine, and looked gratefully into his eyes. Was it my fault if two large, 
heavy tears at the same instant started from my eyes and rolled slowly 
down my cheeks? I had scarcely released his hand when he turned 
aside, and did not come back until it was time to return home. The: 
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whole way back we never once broke silence, and he did not even 
offer me his arm at difficult passages, but walked backwards, on before 
me, watching every step of mine. When we returned home, he became 
very talkative, and at dinner spoke of a hundred things: of chamois- 
hunting, and Alpine life; but of our excursion he said not a word. 
Was it not strange that I, too, answered all Cousin Dorothy’s questions 
on that subject, by saying : 

“Oh, very nice! A pity you did not come with us.” 

What a hypocrite Iam! _ I knew perfectly well that she would have 
Spoilt all my enjoyment of nature. 

* * * * * * * * 

I must break off; it is getting late; and I promise you my Florentine 

idyll for another time. 
Ever your 
ELEANOR. 


XI. 


Dear Geoftrey,—Although, in reality, quite near you, I am further 

rom you and my goal than I ever was. 

If the new tone of my letters has made you sometimes smile, from 
‘this moment, Geoffrey, smile no longer, for could you look into your 
friend’s heart you would be horrified! I am happy in being here, and 
at the same moment wish myself thousands of miles away. In one 
‘breath I bless and regret the day on which I consented to travel with 
them. 

If living in the same house as she made me happy, fancy what I felt 
when allowed to pass day and night in the same railway carriage with 
‘her. Prince Ernest was obliged to occupy himself with dictating letters 
.all day, and that ridiculous old Cousin Dorothy sleeps almost the whole 
time, so we were allowed to talk together as long as we liked. If this 
cousin had not the privilege of being a relation of Eleanor’s, I should 
laugh at her outright. As it is, I consider her one of the necessary 
evils, without which I cannot see Eleanor; still more insupportable 
than the thick veil which hides her face from me, but less detestable 
than the host of admirers that are continually at our heels. 

pares. 3 . Geoffrey, there lies a village in a valley of the Alps, 
perhaps less beautifully situated than a hundred others—yet to me it is 
.a priceless jewel, in a beautiful shrine. For there I was allowed, for 
the first time, to saunter with her alone through mountain and vale. 
Do not ask me how this came about. I know nothing besides this— 
that I have sat with her on a moss-grown stone, that we have looked 
at nature’s wonders together, that she in her delight caught hold of my 
hand, and—do you hear, Geoffrey ?—actually shed tears, without any 
apparent cause. Those were the tears that I have been praying for so 
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long; they cool the burning pain of my heart, but they no sooner rise 
than they are lost and dried up in the desert of my despair! 

What must I think, Geoffrey? For one moment a sort of frenzy 
came over me. JI thought—You are no longer the poor artist to her ; 
you are the creator of new joys, of new happiness. But I remem- 
bered all in time ; and so long as her moist eyes were fixed on mine, 
not a movement betrayed what passed within me. Yet I felt as though 
- [Thad tasted a new cup of happiness. I scarcely knew what I said or 
did all that evening. 

We only stayed one day in Turin, and according to Eleanor’s wish, 
hurried on to Florence. There Prince Ernest left us to return to Turin, 
where he had some important business to transact. Eleanor was left 
in charge of me and Cousin Dorothy. 

Then followed such days, Geoffrey! Everywhere I accompanied 
her ; on my arm she first saw the art treasures of modern Athens; my 
words introduced her to a new world full of beauty and delight. 

But when the cup is full, the smallest pebble dropping into it is 
enough to make it overflow. 

We had spent a whole afternoon in the Pitti Palace, and the 
Madonna del Granduca pleased Eleanor so much that she declared 
she could no longer be without at least a photograph of the lovely 
figure. As we returned home, I took her to a shop, from which she 
could scarcely be torn away again, to the despair of poor Cousin 
Dorothy, who would already have fallen asleep at the gallery, had the 
chairs not offered obstinate resistance. After having bought three 
albums, Eleanor at last declared herself satisfied, and drove home with 
the happiest face in the world. 

She was to dine out with her cousin that evening, and as it was five 
o’clock by the time we reached home, she went directly to her toilet. 
I had just sat down to write, when a servant called me to the sitting- 
room. All the doors stood open, and I had scarcely entered, when I 
heard Eleanor calling : 

“Pray, Herr Impach, come here fora moment. You have not told 
me anything of this picture, and it is quite charming ! ” 

I followed the sound of the voice, which I expected would lead me 
to a small boudoir. My feet stood rooted to the threshold, when I 
saw the glow of lights from her toilet-table. In a long, transparent 
dress, she sat on a low easy chair, her golden hair streaming down on 
all sides, whilst her maid, Fanny, was preparing to take possession 
of it. On Eleanor’s lap rested the album we had bought; her feet 


reposed on a soft stool. Cousin Dorothy lay on the sofa in deep~ | 


sleep. 

Impatient at my long tarrying, she turned her head, and with an im. 
perious movement of her hand, motioned me to her side, but with it 
also called back my senses. “Spaniel again, my friend,” I said to 
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myself ; “nought but a spaniel.” Those tears fell owing to the glow of 
the Alps alone. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“A Madonna by Carlo Dolci.” 

“ And this ?—And this ?” 

As I bent down to see better, she looked round the room fora seat ; 
but before Fanny had time to bring a chair, the pretty feet had pushed 
the stool from them, and an inimitable motion of the hand spoke 
p ainer than words could have done: 

“ Lie down, spaniel.” 

But how happy was I to obey ; and yet how ridiculous I may have 
looked I can easily imagine, for it was the first time I had ever sat at 
the feet of a woman; nay, the first time my foot had passed the 
threshold of a lady’s dressing-room. 

Fanny was by this time intent upon her duties, and Eleanor amused 
herself by attentively studying each picture of the album, and making 
me write the names under each with a little pencil she gave me. 

We were at the end before the lady’s-maid had done half her work ; 
so she was ordered to bring another album, which I was told also to 
look through. 

With capricious amiability she told me the names of all the persons it 
contained. Iam sure half the Gotha Almanack sounded in my ears, 
while she accompanied each name by a merry remark, or “I dislike 
this one !—So fond of him /” 

The maid had left the room with an excuse I did not hear; and 
stayed away. ‘The last page of the album had been turned over; it 
was closed, and her soft white hands rested on it ; whilst the eyes 
looked dreamily into space. I dare not move, but sat as if spellbound, 
when she spoke, more to herself than to me: 

“Ts it not sad, to have no one on earth to care for, except my 
brother? I have this whole book full of cousins, but for most of them 
I care less than for some casual acquaintance. Oh! if only I had a 
sister, how I should love her!” 

“ Had you not your parents?” I ventured to ask. 

“‘ My father died before my birth ; my mother I scarcely remember, 
she followed him so soon to the grave. This is her picture.” 

She opened a small locket, which, from a golden chain, hung on her 
neck. As I was admiring the picture of her beautiful mother, she 
opened the other half of the small heart, and took from it a lock of hair. 

So far, Geoffrey, I am sure of what I say; but what happened 
now I cannot tell whether I dreamed, or whether it be reality. 

I felt her soft hand holding the relic of her mother on my head, as if 
she were comparing the colour of the hair with mine. Then her other 
hand pressed back my forehead, and with a wondrous look she said : 

“My mother must have been as good as you are!” 
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Geoffrey, the hardest steel will not resist, when too much bent. Had 
I risked life and everlasting happiness, I could not have acted dif- 
ferently. 

Taking her hands in both mine with a hasty movement, I covered 
them with kisses; not one of the slight fingers remained untouched 
by my lips. Then, like an offender who has profaned a sacred 
thing, I flew out of the room, not even daring to look at my soul’s 
light once more. 


XII. 


That same night I packed my trunk. I had heard that Prince 
Ernest was expected next day, so I knew that I did not leave her un- 
protected. The resolve to come to you, Geoffrey, was taken. With- 
out saying good-bye, secretly as a thief in the night, I left the hotel 
next morning. I was angry with humanity for having created circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible to an honest man in my position, 
nay, would make it a crime, if he tried to obtain the woman he loved. 
I was angry with her brother for having placed me in this position ; 
angry with you, Geoffrey, for not having packed me off to Rome a long 
while ago; angry with myself for having like an idiot been caught in 
the trap I had myself set. Only with her—my angel—I could not 
find it in my heart to be displeased. She only followed the noble 
instincts of her heart, which revealed her a true friend to me. Could 
I not have been content with that? 

* * * * * . . * 

I stood on the platform, watching for the train, fearful lest my 
resolve might weaken, when at last I heard the shrill whistle of the 
engine. But at the same moment a soft voice sounded from the 
opposite side. 

It was sie, on the arm of her cousin. Stretching out her hand to 
me, she said : 

“Here you are? We have looked for you everywhere. Why did 
you not come with us to meet my brother? Oh, there he is!” 

An exclamation of joy, and she lay in his arms. 

Tell me candidly Geoffrey, would you have left in that train? 

Now I will no longer fly; not if ove step could save me from 
destruction. Fate has decreed it so. 

Eleanor, into whose eyes I was afraid to look, seems scarcely to 
recollect what happened the previous evening. I think she ascribes 
my conduct to the extravagance which people in her station of life 
always attribute to artists. 

How glad am I, not to have obeyed the impulse of the moment, but 
to have stayed. Even if I had found a good excuse for my capricious 
behaviour, how soon would love and jealously have driven me back, 
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had I heard that Count Werdan, and a fellow-sufferer ot mine, a 
Prince Arsent, had arrived in Florence. The latter of the two, little 
as his chance may be, is favoured by Prince Ernest. Although I have 
nothing to gain, yet I will not willingly give way to these. To all my 
sufferings this one has yet to be numbered—being present when a 
decision, one way or the other, will be taken. And I had so fondly 
hoped that I should have Eleanor to myself alone during all this- 
journey. Geoffrey, am I not an ungrateful wretch? I have been 
happy for one moment, a thousand times happier than I had ever 
dared to dream of! Has she not bent her lovely face over me? Has 
not her golden hair laid on my cheeks, and forehead? Have I not been 
allowed to kiss her hands—not with a bow at the threshold of a ball- 
room, but alone with her, in all the fire of a first love? And she did 
not express discontent by a single look! 

Still, Geoffrey, she is not the same since those two friends have 
arrived. With them returned the light gay tone of the world, which 
we had banished since the beginning of the journey. Although their 
talk is thoughtless and foolish, still their chattering is scarcely for a 
moment stopped. The Count I sometimes even envy for his rare 
talent in brilliantly leading a conversation, for to him Eleanor not 
unfrequently listens with real pleasure. I have seen that Art and 
I are no longer indispensable to her; we only form an agree- 
able accessory. The Prince watches this change with a quiet smile, as 
something he had long foreseen. 

My presence is now required for about an hour every morning ; the 
rest of the time I am at liberty. So I have resolved to copy Titian’s. 
“ Biondo” for the Prince, who calls it his favourite picture. To-morrow 
morning I shall begin. Very curious am I to see if nothing will be 
said about my continued absences. 

Farewell for the present. If matters continue to go on as they do 
now, you may expect frequent letters from me. 

Should the happiest time of my life have passed for ever, still I can. 
be content and at least say, “‘ I, too, have been in Arcadia.” 

® Your friend, 
WALTER. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WILD FLOWERS IN FIELD LANE. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


IELD LANE! Do not those words, at this springtide of the 
year, suggest green meadows where the nodding cowslip grows, 
and hawthorn-hedges overshadowing the primrose and violet? And 
does not its neighbour, Little Saffron Hill, call up before the imagination 
a wealth of golden crocuses expanding in the sunlight? These spots 
lie near that in which Sir Christopher Hatton planted his celebrated 
gardens, and where, therefore, wild and cultivated flowers bloomed 
side by side. Shall we visit them ? 

Field, lane, hill, gardens, are now one dingy mass of dreary houses, 
with nothing but their names to recall the country sights, sounds, and 
scents of other days. But the wild flowers are still there, only trans- 
formed into the human plants of the world’s vast fields. They are 
sadly soiled and faded ; still, means are at hand to revive them. In 
their midst rises a large conservatory, where stunted wildling shoots 
may be nurtured into blossoms, and withered, full-grown plants pruned 
and watered to renewed life and vigour. 

On the face of this conservatory, in letters large and clear, are the 
words “ Field Lane Ragged Schools, and.Refuge for the Homeless 
Poor. Supported by Voluntary Contributions.” Spreading around 
it, far beyond human sight or knowledge, are the wildernesses that 
supply it with waste seeds, roots, or weed-like flowers, for cultivation 
or restoration. The most fanciful of gardeners could never have 
imagined so intricate a labyrinth, or laid out such complicated beds. 
Hot-beds, alas, of destitution, vice, and misery ! 

This building is so high that it seems to command the field, and its 
score of windows look like so many benevolent eyes surveying the 
incessant influx and reflux at its ever-open doors. Some five-and-thirty 
years ago it was preceded by foul, ill-ventilated stables, which were 
converted by a few good people into receptacles for homeless human 
beings swarming in the neighbourhood. Even this shelter was better 
than none, and was nightly crowded with the destitute. But in 1858 
a series of articles in Zhe Times, called “Our Homeless Poor,” 
aroused the rich to a sense of their responsibility, and a portion of the 
412,000 that flowed rapidly in, was devoted to Field Lane, and 
enabled its friends to take buildings spacious enough to accommodate 
the multitudes of poverty-stricken men and women who asked for a 
night’s lodging for which they had no means of paying elsewhere. 
And none were turned away. The shelter and the crust were given to 
all who craved them. 


But in a few years an all-potent railway company Jemanded the 
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Premises. Rapidity of locomotion must be obtained whatever the 
misery to individuals: and the refuge was doomed. Thousands of 
poor, who boast at least a sort of home, are turned adrift in this way ; 
the houseless suffer with them. Again the Zimes fund availed to 
rescue the homeless and outcast from despair. By its aid the plain 
strong building before which we stand, was erected, and opened by 
Lord Shaftesbury on the 6th of June, 1866. It was the first suitable 
and Permanent Refuge for the Homeless—Ragged School, and Ragged 
Church—built in London, and no words can tell the work done in the 
last ten years. The word permanent was used unadvisedly. Nothing 
is permanent here below—not even so strong and useful an abode as 
this. Its site is now required for the formation of a new street, and 
the place that has received and benefited tens of thousands of our 
fellow creatures, must come down. Ground has been purchased for a 
second Refuge in Leather Lane, but it is feared that the compensation 
offered by the Metropolitan Board of Works will scarcely meet the 
outlay ; and the Zimes fund has been long exhausted. Let us hope 
that new funds may accumulate, not only for the new building, but for 
the maintenance of the vast machinery at work in the old. We will 
inspect it before its hospitable walls are no more, and the machinery 
is removed. 

On one side are the Ragged School doors, on the other those of the 
male and female refuges. We will enter by the latter, and mount first 
to the top of the building. Although it is early, patient women are 
already standing in the passages waiting for admission, while one is 
earnestly entreating protection for a grandchild, ill-treated by its 
father and step-mother. Ascending many flights of broad stone steps, 
blackened by the coming and going of thousands of dirty shoes or 
shoeless feet, we pause on each landing to catch the sounds of the 
young voices, repeating lessons or singing hymns. We reach the top- 
most room at an opportune and solemn moment. Four or five hundred 
boys and girls are on their knees, repeating aloud the Lord’s Prayer. 

When the children rise from their knees and file out, we remark that 
they are not all quite of the ragged class, and learn that this room is 
let during the week for a Board School, and thus combines the ragged 
and the decent. They are fortunate in having the same teachers as 
they had before the ragged school was swallowed up by the board, and 
in having religious knowledge instilled into their young minds with 
secular. It will doubtless soon be apparent to everyone that, unless 
religion is the foundation, the superstructure must fall. Here, happily, 
it lies at the base of each separate work, and so it will assuredly last. 
If the large room in which we now stand is the seat of general learning 
during the week day, it is dedicated to God on the Sunday, and in the 
evenings, and we will hope that in the course of time every Board 
School throughout the land will be thus used. 
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This room, capable of seating a thousand persons, was built for a 
ragged church—the first in London: they are now numerous—and 
every Sabbath day it holds a strange and affecting congregation. Let 
anyone who would learn into what depths human nature can sink from 
misery, folly, or crime, come here at eleven o’clock some Sunday 
morning. He will see several hundreds of his fellow-creatures creep 
or shamble in, who are brought so low by poverty, or so degraded by 
sin, that they would not venture elsewhere. Rough, despondent, half- 
clad men, and shame-faced, drooping, drabbled women, who, conscious 
that they have a soul to be saved or lost, come in reckless despair or 
haggard indifference to hear the gospel preached, and to receive 
sufficient “daily bread” to keep that precious soul and misused body 
together for that day at least. Christian brothers and sisters administer 
the food, temporal and spiritual, rejoicing to watch the tear of 
penitence or gratitude in eyes long unused to weep—eyes, perhaps, of 
the returned convict, the thief, or the drunkard. Not that the con- 
gregation is wholly composed of the outcast or vagrant, though such 
preponderate. There is a sprinkling of those who have fallen into 
extremities by misfortune, and are so ill-clad as to dread to appear 
among the better dressed and more prosperous of their fellows. There 
is room and welcome for all ; and numbers prove their appreciation of 
the benefits received by reappearing at the Bible classes or the 
evening services. ‘To these other kindly hands are stretched out, and 
many have been raised from the stupor of despair to the awakening of 
hope. 

A glance from the windows that surround this long and lofty apart 
ment suffices to show whence the congregation and the schools come. 
It commands an extensive view of a portion of old London, and looks 
down upon streets, courts, alleys, crowded with poor; upon dens 
which are the lairs of thieves and murderers, and into which neither 
the light of the sun nor of the gospel penetrates. Below us are 
courts wholly occupied by thieves, where, it has been remarked, your 
pocket may be picked at one end and its contents offered you for 
sale at the other. It was here that Cruikshank and Dickens found the 
originals for Fagin the Jew and Bill Sykes, and it was in passing through 
one of them that the idea of the shoe-black brigade was suggested to 
the mind of its originators. Now, right opposite us, stands a large 
building, the home of that little army of rescued red-coated boys, who 
earn an honest living by blacking our boots, and form one of the 
many interesting features of philanthropic London. To these Refuges 
and Homes is due the salvation of millions of human beings, snatched 
from prison or self-destruction at some supreme moment, and helped 
into honesty and renewed life. 

We have only to descend a story or two to prove the truth of this 
assertion. We reach the rooms devoted to the Industrial Schools, 
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Here are over a hundred boys and girls who have been taken from the 
dregs of the city, and saved when on the very verge of crime. 
Numbers have been brought in by the police, friendless, naked, home- 
less. Others rescued from cruel or drunken parents; a few from 
honest starvation. They have been certified by Government, and are, 
therefore, safe until they are sixteen, and in a condition for trade or 
service. They look so bright and happy that we are scarcely surprised 
to learn that in spite of the ever open doors none have wished or 
attempted to run away. There is one room full of juvenile tailors 
and another of shoemakers ; and their masters, in either case, are able 
hands who have sought the male Refuge in time of dire need, and have 
been promoted to temporary work there upon proved good conduct. 
We enquire whether they like tailoring or learning best, and all reply 
unanimously, “Learning.” One boy, busy at the machine, is reported 
a clever machinist, and is, we afterwards find, an equally skilful 
draughtsman, having passed the Government inspection for free-hand. 
Indeed, drawing is evidently a favourite amusement, for in the school- 
room we have at least a dozen copy-books thrust upon us, all contain- 
ing free-hand drawings. One stunted little man, with an awkward 
gait and full, expressive hazel eyes, is especially anxious; he, with 
many others, having “‘ passed.” We are told that he has a marvellous 
memory ; and he certainly looks something of a genius. 

“ They only draw out of school hours,” says the master, half-apolo- 
geticaily, his hand on the child’s head. ‘“ We find that it humanizes 
and interests. Some of them go in for geometry, also as a recreation. 
We have apprenticed. one to ornamental engraving, and hope soon 
to apprentice another.” 

Let the sceptical fully understand that these “ gutter children ” are 
only taught the three R’s as duty work, but that of their own choice 
they practise drawing, music, and geometry as an amusement. And 
who would deprive them of it? Certainly no one who watched their 
beaming faces at a word of praise, saw their painstaking efforts to rise 
from the mire, or listened to their sweet and pleasant singing to the 
accompaniment of a harmonium. Neither do they appear to be less 
efficient wood-choppers or carpenters for the cultivation of these 
tastes, to judge from work done in those departments. These juvenile 
tradesmen go far towards supplying the establishment with boots and 
shoes, coats and trousers, of their own manufacture. 

Nor are the girls less industrious. We find sixty-two of them, 
varying in age from six to sixteen, busy at needlework. It would be 
impossible to trace in these healthy, bright, neatly-dressed children, 
the City Arab of the London deserts. Yet such they were not so 
long ago. Nowa score of the elder ones are seated at a long table, 
making new Sunday frocks forthemselves and therest. The work is so 
strong and good that many a finished dressmaker might take pattern 
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from it, Running, stitching, piping, fixing, all equally neatly done. 
If only we could examine every piece of work held out for approval ! 
Here are shirts with every gather so regularly struck that they would 
gladden the eyes of a needlewoman of the ante-and-anti-machinery 
school ; and boys’ socks, so tidily knitted that they would rejoice the 
heart of a Welshwoman. Articles of clothing of every kind and 
degree are in progress, and the least child has something to show; all 
praise to the patient instructress to whom the results are due, and who 
yet affirms that none of the sixty and two are intended for sempstresses, 
but all for domestic service. Indeed applications to this Servants’ 
Training Home are always in excess of the supply. It is impossible 
to imagine that each member of this industrious, cheerful throng has 
‘ been either plucked from the refuse of the world, or torn from the cold 
arms of starvation—blasted wild flowers, to which our conservatory 
has afforded culture and warmth. 

One of the last so sheltered is especially, but privately, introduced 
to us: a big girl, who was brought to the Refuge last Christmas. She has 
an honest face and truthful eyes, and looks, in her neat frock and clean 
pinafore, as if she had always been respectable. Yet she came, wrapt 

in some sort of dirty blanket, her hair so matted and her person so 
defaced that she looked more like a wild animal than a human being. 
All that she knew of herself seemed to be that she was Irish, had lost 
both parents, and had lived with some old woman who made sacks. 
The woman was dead, and she was adrift on the tumultuous sea 
of London. Her language was defective, and she knew, literally, 
nothing. We asked her a few questions, to which she replied, with a 
slight stammer : 

‘“‘My name is Emma Lane; I am fifteen. My father and mother 
are both dead. I have no one. Some of the others have friends. 
They may see them to-morrow.” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. We gave her a trifle, and 
said she would also find friends. Down came the tears like rain. It 
was well to see eyes so brimful of gratitude, for there are tears and 
tears ; but there was no mistaking hers, and the more we warmed 
towards her, ‘the faster they flowed. And as with her tears, so with 
her conduct. Her gratitude is such that she cannot do enough to 
serve the matron—cannot learn fast enough to please the governess. 
She is already beginning to read, write, and sew respectably, and her 
progress seems almost miraculous. She has, apparently, never been 
kindly treated before, and the quick Irish feelings, repressed for so 
many years, burst out like blossoms, beneath the sun of humanity. 

When we refiect that each of the sixty-two smiling children before 
us has a history, more or less sad, of neglected infancy and degraded 
childhood, let us be thankful to the Almighty for putting it into the 
hearts of His people to provide Refuges such as this ! 
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Leaving the schoolroom we are greeted by a sight to be witnessed 
nowhere else in London. Against the wall of a long passage and 
flight of stairs stand, single file, 220 children of all ages. They have 
just left the Ragged School, and are about to have their afternoon 
dinners. In the centre of a small room with two doors stands a deal 
table, on which is a tray containing a small mountain of provisions. 
One by one the little people enter, bag in hand, receive a large scoop- 
full of this broken meat, and pass out. They. are so orderly that one 
only is reproved, and that is for bringing a dirty bag. As one hillock 
of food disappears, another and another succeeds, and on examination 
we find that it consists of a mixture of meat, potatoes, and gravy. It 
is exhausted at last, and all are not yet satisfied. Broken bread 
replaces the meat till every bag has been filled. 

“The boys are served first one day, the girls the next,” said the 
secretary. ‘‘ We fetch the provisions daily froin three City firms ; they 
are the broken meat from a banquet of seven hundred people, being 
the remains of their warehouse dinners. On one occasion we extracted 
the meat, weighed it, and found there was over one hundred pounds. 
We think of having it all made into soup on the premises, by and by, 
in order to be sure that the children are fed by it. Another firm also 
sends us large quantities of pieces of material for our patching classes, 
which enable the poor women to manufacture decent patchwork gar- 
ments out of their rags.” 

It is impossible to describe the workings of this Institution in one 
paper, therefore we can only pass rapidly through the airy dormitories 
and lavatories, where all that is needful is supplied for sleep and clean- 
liness ; the large kitchen and bakery, in which one hundred good 
quartern loaves are baked ; and the room where several young women 
are at their work, “ biding their time” till places are procured for them. 
These have been welcomed here, when homeless, and being proved 
respectable are retained until provided for—saved from destitution, or 
worse. 

It is equally impossible to see all the machinery in one day, since 
each day of the seven has its special work. Amongst other points of 
interest we miss the Band of Hope, with its eight hundred members, 
though we come in for the girls’ sewing class. It is a busy scene, and 
composed of various elements. Ladies come weekly from a distance to 
teach the ragged children to make themselves respectable, and hun- 
dreds of little fingers ply the needle diligently, while as many tongues 
are ready to give you the history of their owners. All the fathers 
seem to be out of work, and all the mothers sick. The brothers and 
sisters are legion, and there is sure to be a baby. One volunteers the 
fact that she is a member of eleven, another of eight, and so on. 
Here is a blind girl, who yet likes to come; here a tiny sprite, with 
the pretty name of Angelina Zambra—she has the Italian face as welt 
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as name, and is particularly neat ; there a fair-haired girl, with a face 
so classical that you wish to take her picture. 

“When I have made my pinafore I can buy it, either by tickets for 
good conduct, or farthings,” said a ragged child proudly, while we 
watch a patient master receive the bits of pasteboard and small coins. 

This is a farthing bank ; there is a penny oneas well. It is affecting 
to watch the pleasure and anxiety of the young faces as they invest 
their mites. Never had merchant more at heart the placing of his 
tens of thousands. 

We linger among the busy throng until summoned to the Night 
Refuges. When the Institution was first formed these gave shelter, a 
board, rug, and piece of bread, to all who claimed them, and they 
were crowded nightly. They are now restricted to the homeless, but 
respectable ; the workhouses being open to such as can give no 
account of themselves. But the Refuge is preferred to the casual 
ward, because the miserable guests can leave early in the morning in 
search of a day’s work ; whereas the Union demands hard labour until 
II A.M., in return for the roof and gruel. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find employment at that hour; and those who would thank- 
fully work complain bitterly, because it is too late. Perhaps our 
law-makers might do wisely to see to this. 

Here, however, the poor souls may leave early in search of employ- 
ment, and return until they procure it, or it is procured for them. On 
the Sunday they may remain all day, receiving food for soul and body. 
In the words of the honorary secretary’s report, “‘ Homeless amidst 
myriads of houses, friendless amidst countless throngs, vainly seeking 
occupation in the busiest city in the world, what words can express the 
heart-sinking misery of the desolate wanderer, as in the darkness, and 
perhaps in the drenching rain, he rings the Refuge bell and craves 
admittance! The honest mechanic, the ruined tradesman, the broken- 
down professional man, the haggard sempstress—such as these have 
found the Refuge a house of mercy, and left it cheered and stimulated 
to fresh efforts, and inspired with new thoughts, new aims, new hopes, 
and new joys.” 

And a sprinkling of such we see to-night. Surrounding a deal table - 
in a warm, if bare room, are, maybe, a score of women, destitute but 
not disreputable. One, a sempstress, has walked from Bath; another, 
a laundress, is reduced to the verge of starvation; a third, a young 
girl, has been turned adrift in Oxford, she says, for unjust suspicion of 
theft, is landed in London, and directed to this Refuge—a dark- eyed, 
handsome, thinly-clad girl, whose patent of honesty, for the night at 
least, is in the fact that she has roamed the streets until she has found 
respectable shelter! To-morrow her case, as well as the others, will 
be inquired into, registered, and attested. They are all meanly 
clothed, depressed, sorrowful-looking women, but with the appearance 
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of that honesty which they profess to have retained. And so of the 
men, some of whom, you see at a glance, have gone down in the world 
from misfortune or carelessness rather than crime. 

We leave them, ready and thankful for their hard bed and meagre 
supper, trusting that all may, by God’s mercy, be aided to rise from 
their destitution, like so many thousands of their predecessors, by the 
friends who have provided them a shelter, and praying that neither 
funds nor helpers may fail to carry on the good work of this Institution. 
We leave them and their quiet Refuge by one of the school doors, to 
find ourselves, at eight o’clock at night, in a wild Bedlam without. A 
crowd of noisy, inquisitive boys surround the door. Seated on high 
walls on either side, thick as crows in an elm tree, are scores of juvenile 
“roughs,” intent on mischief. You wonder how the clamorous army 
got there. Children swarm on all sides. Whence can they all come? 
whither go? Numbers refuse to enter the school, yet cannot keep 
away ; many are there to annoy the comers and goers; some to await 
the little sempstresses within. For these a night school is to be 
opened, in the hope that those who “come to scoff” may remain to 
learn, and be converted from evil to good. These are “The wild 
flowers of Field Lane.” 


EXILED. 


No more thy face to see : 

I sometimes idly wonder if it be 
As present unto any as to me,— 
A star for distance clearer ! 


Parted by land and tide : 

In gleams that fade, in shadows that abide, 
Along the mountain’s ever-varying side, 
Thy footstep draweth nearer. 


The white snow falls in flakes 

On glazing waters :—but thy memory makes 
A home for me amid these alien lakes, 

More warm as days grow drearer. 


Say, dearest,—that for me 

Art as a link uniting land and sea, 

Time, distance, life and death,—can any be 
That clasping,—hold thee nearer ? 


C. M. GEMMER (Gerda Fay). 





MY FIRST BALL. 


T was a bitterly cold day, and the grey pony I was riding would 
not stand still. Both circumstances vexed me. The cold made 
my nose red ; and it was not dignified, in the midst of delivering my 
mother’s message about the butter, to find myself suddenly wheeled 
round to face Lady Fermor instead of the grocer. As for my nose, I don’t 
think that would have troubled me much if the Hall carriage had not 
been in town—we always spoke of pretty, sleepy little A—, numbering 
some 1,500 inhabitants, as “town ”—but it was the first time I had seen 
the Fermors, and I had reasons of my own for wishing to make a good 
impression. 

Perhaps I was too impatient with him, or perhaps Beppo had 
submitted to as many delays as he could endure, for, finally he put 
down his head and went off into one of those fits of kicking to which 
I was well accustomed, and which signified very little when they took 
place in our paddock behind the house, but, to say the least, did not 
look pretty in High Street. Of course my hair came down, and a 
perfect hailstorm of hairpins made itself heard upon the pavement ! 

It was very provoking. Through all my efforts to bring Beppo to his 
senses, I fancied that I saw Miss Fermor smile. In-desperation I gave 
the pony a stroke with my whip, which would, I knew, send him tear- 
ing down the street and out of sight in no time. Some such sensa- 
tional exit from the scene would not look amiss; certainly it would 
be better than standing kicking at a shop door, trying, between the 
jerks, to gasp out a bargain for the butter, and all within ear-shot of the 
Fermors ! However, just as my rebellious little steed made his forward 
plunge, a strong hand seized the bridle, and the sudden check threw 
me in an uncomfortable heap upon his neck. I recovered myself to 
hear Captain Fermor’s half-laughing apology. 

“Tam. afraid the remedy was worse than the disease,” he said. 
‘“‘ Your pony seems very troublesome.” 

Beppo was a little animal ; so little that it almost seemed as though 
Captain Fermor could have lifted him off his feet with ease, had he 
been so minded. As for me, seated upright now, my head was so 
nearly on a level with that of my new acquaintance that the 
wind blew a great cloud of my hair into the Captain’s face, and a per- 
verse hairpin lodged itself in his buttonhole. At the same moment 
Simms the grocer, well used to Beppo’s eccentricities, and by no means 
dismayed at them upon this occasion, reminded me that our business 
was yet unfinished. 
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“The shop price is thirteen pence, Miss Bessie; if we give that, 
where are our profits ? ” cried the mercenary man, anxiously. 

“ Allow me,” said the Captain, detaching my hairpin from his coat 
and holding it out towards me, while once more the playful breeze 
caused my truant locks and his tawny whiskers to mingle in wild con- 
fusion ; and I certainly heard a laugh proceed from the carriage, the 
cushions of which were brilliant with a heap of purple and scarlet 
stuffs exhibited by an obsequious shopman. 

I did not resume my property. I left him standing there with the 
hairpin in his hand, and, regardless of an expostulating cry from 
Simms, “Say a shilling the pound, miss!” I gathered up my reins, 
gave Beppo his head, and galloped down the street at full speed, never 
slackening my pace until A— was far behind, and our own house 
visible from the brow of the last hill on the road home. 

I pulled up then. Over the park palings there was a glimpse to be 
had of the lake, hard frozen—only the day before I had seen 
people skating there—and of the Hall itself, well placed upon the high 
ground beyond. My own home adjoined the park, to which hitherto I 
had always had free access ; but the Fermors were come back, and 
doubtless things would be different now. Last winter I had had all the 
skating to myself, and secretly I was determined to have my share of it 
this winter also. My head had long been full of schemes for making Miss 
Fermor’s acquaintance—a nice beginning this day’s misfortunes were ! 

And then, the stupidity of Simms! They would take me for 
a farmer’s daughter selling the produce of my mothers dairy. 
For that matter, the Oliphants were an older family than the Fermors 
themselves ; and if we were poor—which it is true had been the case 
since my father’s death—why, it was a great deal better on nowadays 
to be poor than rich. And yet I sighed as I cast a last lingering look 
at the Hall, whose windows shone in the afternoon sun; for to be 
“rich ” meant a big house, much skating, unlimited dinner parties and 
balls, whereat of course there would be many young men with tawny 
whiskers, all of whom would dance divinely. I was contented enough 
with things as they were ; happy enough, Heaven knows ; but then, I 
was seventeen, and had a feeling that the book was not ended, that the 
next chapter might be even more interesting than the last. I longed to 
turn the page ; I fancied that life must have something in store for me, 
different—and of course better—than anything I had yet known. 

The next day was Sunday. Miss Fermor drove her mother to 
church in a little pheton drawn by a pair of long-tailed ponies ; Sir 
Anthony and the Captain came in together later, only just in time. 
After the service there was a moment’s delay as we were going out ; 
we were all in the porch together, my mother and I detained there 
during a discussion between Lady Fermor and her daughter as to who 
should drive the ponies home. It was Captain Fermor who first 
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noticed us, and called the ladies’ attention to the fact that they wer 
obstructing the public way. 

“Mrs. Oliphant cannot pass,” he said, and Lady Fermor turned 
instantly to apologise. Finally Sir Anthony took the reins, and Miss 
Fermor and her brother walked with us down the churchyard. I 
heard my mother say something about intending to leave her card at 
the Hall, and the young lady answer that such near neighbours should 
waive ceremony ; she was dull, she said, and might not Miss Oliphant 
come back with her to the Hall then and there and stay to luncheon ? 
Her brother had made acquaintance with her already. 

“ Miss Oliphant ” walked behind with flaming cheeks, and thought 
of hairpins and butter, and such like recollections, but rejoiced withal 
that her end was attained. 

The invitation to luncheon was accepted for me. At our own gate 
my mother parted from us, and I found myself actually walking 
through the park side by side with Miss Fermor. As for the Captain, 
he strode on in front, now and then calling over his shoulder. “ Come 
on, Puck !” by which singular name his sister was known in her own 
family. 

“Puck” was older than myself. A tall, handsome girl, whose deep 
mourning showed her dazzling complexion and fair hair to much 
advantage. Her manner was the least bit in the world patronizing, and 
the tone of her conversation a little flippant, which being something 
wholly new in my experience, I set down as brilliancy. 

“We were so glad to see you alive after your sudden disappearance 
yesterday,” she said. ‘I assure you Teddy stood gazing after you in 
a state of consternation. By the way, what a mercy you wear your 
own hair! Few girls could afford to sit your pony, I should think.” 

“Beppo is generally very good,” said I, shyly glancing as I spoke 
at the exuberant tresses of my companion, and wondering what pro- 
portion of them was her own. 

“T read your thoughts!” cried Miss Puck, laughing, “but false 
hair is no deception nowadays; everyone wears it. Teddy! Miss 
Oliphant is really refreshing—she is so unsophisticated as to be 
shocked at my chignon.” 

“Come on, Puck.” 

“Ts there any society here?” questioned his sister. “‘ Anything young 
—not as young as yourself; I don’t expect that ; I should imagine it 
hard to find your equal in youthfulness—but is there anything at all 
under sixty? Not that it matters much,” she added, with a sigh, “ for 
while we wear this horrible black we must keep so quiet, and as soon 
as possible of course we shall fill the house and be independent of the 
neighbourhood. Mourning is such a nuisance, don’t you think so, 
Miss Bessie ?—you see we have not forgotten the name ; Simms called 


you Miss Bessie.” 
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I answered, rather gravely, that everyone called me Miss Bessie, 
because my aunt was Miss Oliphant, and perhaps because I had lived 
here all my life and everyone knew me so well ; as for the mourning, I 
thought it might be a nuisance unless—unless people cared, and then 
of course they would not want society. 

“ But I do want society, and I don’t ‘care’ about my uncle’s death. 
Though he was papa’s brother, we hardly ever saw him; he chose to 
spend his life poking amongst poor people in the east—I don’t mean 
Asia, my dear child, only the east of London. For my part I think it 
is hypocrisy to pretend to regret people you never knew, just because 
they are relations; and he quite dropped out of our set. When he 
caught some horrible fever down there in the back lanes, and died of 
it, how could I be sorry to lose him ?” 

“ But that was noble! You ought to be proud of such a life, and 
such—” I had stood still in my amazement, but grew shy again 
and left my sentence unfinished. Miss Fermor finished it for me. 

“ And such a death, you mean. Oh, of course it was very noble, I 
am not denying that. I only say that fersonally I could not care about 
him. Teddy, Miss Oliphant thinks me a heathen, because I am candid 
enough to say my black is a bore.” 

“ Come on, Puck.” 

On the whole I began to think the Captain rather rude, but when 
we reached the lake he grew sociable. I said how muchI had enjoyed 
the skating here last winter, and the brother and sister instantly sug- 
gested coming down after luncheon to indulge in that amusement. 

“Tt is Sunday,” said I, half frightened to allude to the fact, but 
honestly believing that it had for the moment escaped their memories. 

“We should scandalise the natives, you think,” remarked the Cap- 
tain; and the matter was compromised by a little sliding, over which 
we all grew friends. The sound of the luncheon-bell surprised us, 
and we hurried to the house, and into the dining-room at once. 

Sir Anthony made me a stiff little bow, helped me to roast beef, 
and then forgot me; her ladyship was very civil and gracious ; but it 
struck me that her son stared at me more than the usages of good 
society warranted. As the meal came to an end, Captain Fermor 
accounted for this breach of good manners. 

“Was I wrong about the likeness, Puck ?” he asked, leaning across 
the table to speak to his sister. ‘I beg your pardon for looking at 
you so much, Miss Oliphant, but we were so struck yesterday with 
your extraordinary likeness to that old picture hanging behind you, 
and I have been comparing the two faces.” 

I turned to look at it. Now, no one had ever told me that I was 
pretty ; but if I resembled that portrait I must be more than pretty, I 
thought, for it was beautiful. I experienced a delicious sensation of 
gratified vanity, but all I said was: 
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‘What an old-fashioned dress !” 

“Exceedingly picturesque,” remarked Lady Fermor ; “ and a good 
painting. It is a Sir Joshua.” 

“ Sir Peter Lely,” said the baronet, quickly. 

“ Ah, well, they are all one. What are you going to do this after- 
noon, Puck ?” 

** Miss Oliphant doesn’t think it right to skate on Sunday, and it is 
too cold for a walk.” 

“ Suppose we unearth the treasures in the gallery,” said the Captain ; 
“it might amuse Miss Bessie. Do you like old china, and pictures, 
and—and things? ” he added, turning to me. 

I stared at them, for of course I was going to church. 

“ Church?” exclaimed Captain Fermor, as if he had only just, for 
the first time in his life, heard of such a thing, and didn’t quite know 
what it was. 

“ Again!” exclaimed his sister. 

“Very right,” said Lady Fermor, as she settled herself to her novel. 
Sir Anthony had disappeared. 

Miss Fermor kissed me after I had tied my bonnet and had said 
good-bye. “You are a pretty little thing, Bessie,” she said, ‘and as 
good as you are pretty. Isn’t she, Teddy?” 

Apparently Teddy agreed with her, for he insisted upon escorting 
me through the park. 

Tom had come home that winter. The vicarage, where he lived 
in old days, was separated from us only by a few yards of road and by 
the churchyard, and if my childhood had not been a lonely one it was 
because Tom shared it. He did not live at the vicarage now. Six 
years before the old rector had died, and his son had gone to Canada, 
One dreary, never-to-be-forgotten morning, when the November sky 
was dark with clouds, I, a sorrowful child, had clasped my arms round 
his neck and wetted his cheek with my tears. Since then we had not 
even heard of him, until, also in November, in this year whose events 
1 am recording, coming home one rainy afternoon, I saw—astounding 
sight !—a at in our little entrance hall; and the conviction flashed 
upon me that “Tom had come back.” I found him chatting with my 
mother, and—well, this time I omitted the embrace, glad as I was to 
see him—altered, older, more manly-looking, of course ; altogether a 
different Tom from any I had ever pictured to myself, and yet so 
strangely the same Tom, and my dear old friend. 

With his return, except that I was no longer a child, the old days 
seemed to have returned too. He wasalways with us ; we walked, rode, 
skated together ; but after the object of my ambition was attained, and 
we numbered the Fermors amongst our acquaintance, Tom’s constant 
presence bored me. I preferred the society of Miss Puck—perhaps 
even of her brother. Not that I was much at the Hall. Miss Fermor 
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seemed to forget my existence for days together, and, indeed, only sent 
for me when no better company was to be had. The whole family 
treated me with a careless familiarity, which, had I been older or more 
learned in the world’s ways, or less wilfully bent upon change of some 
sort, less discontented with the old simple life and the old simple 
pleasures, I might have resented ; which Tom, and I think my mother 
too, secretly resented for me. As for me, I never doubted that, the 
obnoxious mourning once laid aside, and the house full of “ their own 
set, which was to make them independent of the neighbourhood,” I 
should be included in the gaiety to ensue. Visions of dances in the 
long gallery, of dinner-parties, charades, amateur theatricals, floated 
before my mind’s eye ; I listened eagerly when Miss Fermor imparted 
her London experiences. She liked a listener, and when no better 
audience was at hand, laid herself out to win the admiration of poor 
little me. 

Thus it would sometimes happen that Tom, coming to the cottage 
to claim a promised walk, would find me absent ; and though on such 
occasions he waited patiently, if on that day Miss Fermor had chosen 
to detain me, it would also happen that I was still seated in her 
boudoir, listening to her flippant chatter, long after my old friend had 
set out through the muddy lanes, in the gathering twilight, on his cold 
walk into A—, where he was lodging. JI wonder what he thought of 
at such times ; whether there was present with him the figure of the 
child who had clung to him, sobbing, six years before. He never com- 
plained when I threw him over—always kind, always the same, always 
jealous for me if he suspected neglect from others. 

Towards Christmas, I heard that company was expected at the Hall. 

“ Only a few friends,” said Miss Fermor ; “just Lady Mary Bryde, 
and the Desboroughs, and one or two more.” She ran over a list of 
names, all with handles to them, one sounding more fashionable than 
another to my inexperienced ears. We were in her own room, the bed 
and every chair covered with finery—delicate crépe dresses, looking 
all the purer for their black accompaniments ; soft grenadines ; wreaths 
where tiny suspicions of mauve began to show amongst the sombre 
mourning tints. It was fast growing dusk, and I knew Tom was wait- 
ing for me ; we were to have gone into A— together that afternoon 
to execute some commissions, I on Beppo, he walking by my side, as 
he had walked in the old times—oh! how often. It was the first ex- 
pedition of the sort that had been planned between us since his return, 
and somehow Tom had seemed to look forward to it very much, and 
I had faithfully promised not to disappoint him. But in the morning 
there came one of Miss Fermor’s imperious little notes, summoning me 
to luncheon with her, and of course I went, for we were not to start 
for A— until half-past two. My dear mother hesitated to let me go, 
but she rarely crossed my will or opposed any of my wishes. 
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“T have a strange feeling,” she said at last, when the matter was 
decided, and I was wishing her good-bye ; “a fancy that the choice lies 
before you to-day of the world or of happiness, and that you are 
choosing wrongly, Bessie.” 

“Poor Miss Fermor is not ‘ the world,’” I answered, laughing gaily 
as I kissed her ;. “and as for the alternative, a ride with Tom! do you 
call that ‘ happiness,’ mother dear? Moreover, I choose doth. I shall 
be back in time, never fear.” 

“‘T remember when a ride with Tom was one of your greatest 
pleasures.” 

“ Ah, yes ! when I was a child.” 

My mother looked at me wistfully. 

*T almost wish you were a child now,” she said with a sigh. 

Looking back it strikes me that Miss Fermor only wished to make use 
of me upon that occasion. Certain it is that I did a good afternoon’s 
work for her. Her maid had hurt her hand in some way, and we— 
Miss Puck and myself—were busy with the crépe dress and the grena- 
dines till it grew too dark to see; but once within the magic circle of 
the boudoir, I had felt no wish to leave her, and the short winter’s 
day was fairly at an end when I reached home. 

Looming through the December mist, Tom came to meet me at the 
gate. 

‘So late, dear Bessie, and so cold,” he said. “They do not take 
care of you at the Hall; they should have sent you home in the 
carriage.” 

Going in, I was relieved to find that neither he nor my mother 
alluded to my broken promise. The fire threw a ruddy light over the 
little room, and as we drew round it, they both asked anxious ques- 
tions tenderly. ‘‘ Was I cold? were my feet wet? Was I sure I had 
not suffered from the damp air?” I hope that for the moment I 
felt the difference between their loving attention and the carelessness 
of my new friends. Perhaps I should have felt it more had not my 
head been full of the Fermors’ expected guests, and of the absolute 
necessity of procuring a new dress in which to meet them. 

At mention of the dress my mother’s brow clouded. 

“T wish I could afford it, my child,” she said, ‘‘ but this month’s 
expenses have been heavy: and only on the chance of wearing it ; ¢s it 
worth while, Bessie ? Your white muslin was new only in the summer.” 

“The chance of wearing it! why, of course I shall wear it,” I ex- 
claimed ; and it was then that the A— ball came first into my head. 
Hitherto that festive scene had concerned me not at all. I was so 
young ; had never been out ; and, owing to my mother’s failing health, 
our lives had been so quiet and so retired that I hardly knew any of 
our neighbours even by sight. But it suddenly appeared to me more 
dignified to pretend that, being seized with a violent wish to go to my 
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first ball, I required the dress for that, and only incidentally for the 
invitations which I might possibly receive to the Hall. 

“ The A— ball!” cried my mother, astonished, as she well might 
be. “Why, who could take you? And when you got there, who 
would dance with you?” 

I answered both questions readily enough. Mrs. Mason, an old 
lady in A—, about the only person we ever visited, would chaperon 
me ; and as for partners, Miss Fermor would introduce me to so many 
that I should have no lack of dancing—to say nothing of her brother, 
who would of course dance with me himself. 

But my mother still shook her head over the dress. For once she 
was firm, and I had nothing for it but to submit. Tom, gazing 
dreamily into the glowing caverns in the grate, said something about 
my being young, and how natural it was for young girls to wish for 
finery ; but no one answered him, and by-and-by he began to speak of 
his own affairs. He had been looking for an agency since he came 
home, and now, quite suddenly, the agent to Sir Anthony's property 
had died. ‘Tom asked whether I should advise him to apply for the 
vacant post, and I, full of my own affairs, had scarcely patience enough 
to answer him. We had often discussed his future prospects together, 
and I repeated now what I had said before. 

“Why must you be an agent at all? why not take land, and farm it 
for yourself?” Adding crossly : “ Besides, if you must be any man’s 
servant, I would, if I were you, go further away, and not serve a master 
here in my own neighbourhood.” 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘ My mind is quite made up as to an agency of some sort,” he said. 
“The only question is whether to try for this particular one or not; 
and that is a question I should like you to decide, Bessie.” 

“But why? What does it matter to me?” I exclaimed impatiently. 
“ And how can my advice be worth asking? Of course you have 
discussed it all with mamma. I can’t imagine why you ask me at 
all.” 

“Can’t you?” said Tom gravely—I thought he was strangely grave 
and a little unlike himself that evening, and set it down to annoyance 
at my broken promise. ‘“‘ Does your old friend’s future really matter 
nothing at all to you? I am sorry.” 

This speech made me uncomfortable. I sat tapping the fender 
with my foot, and wishing he would go. Perhaps he read my 
thoughts, for almost immediately he rose to take his leave. I asked 
him carelessly whether our engagement should hold good for the 
following day ; but, still holding my hand, Tom answered quietly : 

“No; I will not victimize you; old friends cannot compete with 
new. God bless you, Bessie!” and so was gone. 

I remember waking that night from a dream, in which I had lost 
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something ; but, being awake, all my efforts failed to recall what my 
loss had been. The next day was dull and dreary; a cold blast 
sighed round the house; mist, and a drizzling rain that fell without 
intermission, hid the sombre wintry landscape. I sat with my old 
muslin spread out on the bed before me, and speculated sadly on how 
shabby it would look beside Miss Fermor’s beautiful crépe. My eyes 
filled with tears as I darned a hole, which was only too visible, in the 
front breadth ; and as the wind moaned and the leafless trees bent and 
bowed before it, I was haunted by the recollection of my dream, and 
wondered wat my loss had been. 

At twelve o’clock the carrier from A— passed our door; he 
brought with him the commissions which I ought to have executed the 
day before, and he also brought a parcel forme. A parcel, addressed 
in Tom’s handwriting, and containing a dress such as I had described 
overnight as being the object of my desires! He “hoped it would 
‘do,’” he wrote, “and that Bessie would accept a present from her old 
friend ; he was going away for a day or two, and before he came back 
he trusted the dress would be made—perhaps worn—and that Bessie 
would be happy in it, and keep one dance for him at the A— 
ball.” 

The prospect out of doors was cloudy still, but how changed was 
that within! It was such a relief, too, to find that Tom was not 
really offended. Poor fellow! perhaps he had been a little hurt that 
I had not shown more interest in his affairs. Next time we met I 
decided to talk about agencies as if they were the most engrossing of 
subjects ; meantime I was as gay as I had before been dull. Nothing 
was forgotten in my parcel; ribbons, lace, even lining and other 
“ extrays,” as our village workwoman called them, were included in 
Tom’s gift; and as I set to work, visions of the delights of the Hall 
cheered my labours. Iwas happy while making that dress ; I had got 
my will; but in the midst of it all, even while my hands were busy 
over the soft folds of tarlatan, the delicate lace and flowers, I could 
not shake off the memory of my dream. From time to time I paused 
from my work to wonder what it could be that I had lost. 

Tom came back the very day his present was finished ; indeed, he 
caught me dressed up in it to exhibit myself to my mother, and they 
both pronounced the toilette a great success. But in the anticipation 
of many other partners I could not promise to keep a dance for him, 
when his coming to the ball at all was a little uncertain. 

“‘T shall dance so much, you know,” I explained ; “how can I 
keep one for you? If you happen to find me disengaged, I shall be 
very glad; but indeed I couldn’t wait for you.” And I began prac- 
tising my steps, waltzing round our little room, and thereby upsetting 
my mother’s work-table; which accident sobered me for the 
time. 
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No wonder I was in high spirits. Had I not, that very afternoon, 
seen the carriages containing the expected guests pass our door on the 
way to the Hall? My dress was ready, and I had nothing to do but 
wait for Miss Puck’s invitation, which doubtless would make its 
appearance on the next morning. 

Oh ! the impatient misery of the days that followed, for—no invita- 
tion came at all! My mother was very forbearing. Never once did 
she allude to the Fermors ; she accepted my little fable, and feigned 
to believe that at the A— ball only had I ever expected to wear my 
beautiful dress ; and of course I pretended the same thing ; only, as 
the days slipped by one after another, and my lovely tarlatan was still 
wasting its freshness upon the bed in the spare room, I visited it from 
time to time, and many a tear of mortification fell perilously near to 
its unsullied folds. 

I was doomed to greater mortifications still. 

The evening of the ball came at last. Mrs. Mason had been invited 
to drink tea with us, and in due time I found myself seated by her 
side in the fly. Once started, my spirits began to rise, in spite of 2 
few misgivings with which my mother’s constantly repeated fear that I 
should be disappointed had infected me. Miss Fermor will be kind 
enough when she sees me, I argued to myself: it is always “out of 
sight, out of mind,” with her. She will introduce me to everyone, and 
of course the Captain will be glad to dance with me. By the time we 
arrived I felt as confident as I had ever done of spending a pleasant 
evening ; only I was rather sorry for poor Tom, and hoped he might 
come early, and stay late, so as to have a chance of securing one 
quadrille at least. 

The fly stopped. We stumbled up the narrow staircase, and passed 
into the ladies’ cloak-room, hung with pink and white calico, and 
where Mr. Duff the linendraper’s young ladies were in attendance. 
As I shook out the skirts of my tarlatan the music struck up, and my 
heart beat fast. Possessing myself of a ball card—already, in imagin- 
ation, inscribed with the names of future partners, Captain Fermor's 
name occurring there many times—I followed my chaperon into the 
tea-room. Here it was easy to distinguish those happy girls who were 
engaged, as they stood sipping the steaming beverage in conscious 
security of a partner ; eager young men entered hastily, and bore them 
off, to the sound of a delicious valse; and in my impatience to be 
gone and to be dancing too, I scalded my throat with boiling tea, and 
after all had to wait until Mrs. Mason’s leisurely enjoyment of her cup 
came to an end, and she and the doctor’s wife, with whom we had 
joined company, moved slowly off together. 

The first impression I was sensible of receiving as we stood in the 
doorway, detained by a knot of people collected there, was one of 
dust and—the orchestra occupying that corner—of overpowering 
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noise ; but by-and-by, when we had pushed our way higher up the 
room, I saw the dancers clearly, and the noise melted once more into 
music. Glancing furtively round, I recognised few faces that I knew, 
and yet there seemed crowds of people present. I saw the apothecary’s 
young man; I saw Mr. Duff and his daughters; even Simms, in a 
splendid waistcoat, was there; nearly all the townspeople dancing, 
apparently, with each other. I noticed distinguished-looking, well- 
dressed groups, and those I set down at once as guests at the Hall. 
Two or three of the county families were also present and had also 
brought guests ; but the fine people danced as the tradesmen did— 
exclusively in their own “set,” and by-and-by I grew to wonder 
where my set was, where my place in this gay throng. 

But not at first. Dance succeeded dance, and though I still sat on 
the red bench, the flowers in my bouquet—Tom had sent it out from 
A— that morning—beginning to droop; my eyes aching with the 
light and the dust; my head throbbing painfully; I still hoped on. 
But Miss Fermor, floating past, gave a look of surprise when she 
caught sight of me, and then a careless nod by way of greeting, and so 
vanished all my dreams of the many partners to whom she was to 
have introduced me. As for the Captain, devoted all the evening to a 
handsome woman dressed in pink and wearing diamonds, he was 
utterly unconscious of my presence, until, during some moment of 
confusion in a quadrille which he was dancing exactly opposite to me, 
he suddenly backed into my lap and, turning round to apologise, 
shook hands. 

“What! Miss Bessie!” he exclaimed. “I thought you did not 
patronise balls. Your first, I suppose. Not bad for a little place like- 
A—. You are enjoying yourself immensely, I daresay.” And as the 
quadrille came to an end, he offered his arm to his partner, and I 
watched them disappear into the tea-room. And with them Captain- 
Fermor’s name disappeared and faded out altogether from my tablets, 
still blank and unsullied as when, in imagination, I had filled them up 
at first. By this time I think I should have been glad if even little 
Fry the apothecary had asked me to dance: but then I had so often 
and so systematically snubbed little Fry, he would no more have 
dreamed of dancing with me than with Miss Fermor herself. 

“Are you very much amused, my dear?” asked my chaperon. 
“ Really it is a pretty sight, and it is pleasant to know who so many 
of the people are. Mrs. Dene has just pointed out to me Lady Mary 
Bryde—there, just opposite; that is Sir Hugh speaking to Lady 
Fermor; and how beautiful the Honourable Mrs. Lexborough is : 
black velvet, my dear, and such diamonds !” 

Oh, yes ; it was very amusing! I sat upright; I began to laugh 
and talk, to pass satirical remarks upon the company; to do my best 
to appear gay and animated, and as if all I had ever hoped from the 
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ball was to sit on a bench by Mrs. Mason and look at the Honourable 
Mrs. Lexborough’s diamonds. And all the while, as Tom’s flowers 
drooped and fainted in my hot hand, there was a great lump in my 
throat, and my heart ached with the bitterness of the disappointment. 
I fancied I sawMiss Fermor look at me, and addressed myself instantly 
with so much vivacity to the doctor, whose large expanse of white 
waistcoat just then deposited itself beside me, that the good man was 
fairly alarmed. I think in another moment I should have asked him 
to dance, but I caught sight suddenly of a familiar face in the door- 
way, the good honest face of Tom himself! My heart gave a great 
bound, and I stood up, not thinking what I was about ; not thinking 
at all, only knowing that he could be coming nowhere but in my 
direction, and knowing that this time no disappointment was in store 
forme. He drew nearer asI rose. In another moment his arm was 
round my waist, and his kind voice in my ear, as we floated off amongst 
the dancers. 

“That was good of you, Bessie! Better than your word, even, to 
keep a dance for me.” 

I did not answer him until we stopped, and then I contrived to say; 
although that horrid lump in my throat seemed almost to choke me, 
“It was not good, Tom. I have had no dancing. You and my mother 
were quite right. My fine new friends forgot me; and oh, I was so 
glad to see your face. If I have gained nothing else to-night, I have 
gained the knowledge that old friends are better than new. I beg you 
to forgive me, Tom. In old days you used to forgive me when I had 
been cross, and I have been very cross to you and very foolish this 
long time —— ” 

“‘ Hush, Bessie! Hush, my darling!” he whispered. But I could 
not be silent. Even as his arm came round my waist again and we 
went on with the waltz, I cried, “ Say that you forgive me, Tom!” 

Flowers had been arranged in one of the balconies from which I 
had once seen our member harangue an electioneering mob, and the 
balcony itself was covered in and hung with red and white, but on 
that cold night, and owing to the many draughts about the place, the 
romantic retreat had tempted no one to enter. Tom and I defied the 
draughts. Leaving the waltz unfinished, we took refuge in the balcony, 
and there, amongst the flowers, Tom asked once again whether his 
future really mattered nothing at all to me. And this time I gave a 
different answer: for I knew at last that Tom’s future and mine were 
to be the same. 








EYE-BRIGHT. 


* OU see, Eye-bright, the Olivers are not going to ask you to their 

pic-nic to-morrow. It is not likely an invitation will come 
now. I greatly wonder at their behaviour, but, my dear, it is only 
what I have been expecting to happen a long time.” 

And Miss Belinda Elton : who was busying herself while she spoke 
in preparations for tea, within the little parlour of the Lock Cottage : 
frowned her bushy eyebrows, and felt that her feelings had been so 
wounded, that to ease her own mind of what was on it, she must 
have a spar at her niece’s gentle, quiescent acceptance of the matter. 

She was an elderly lady with strongly marked, almost masculine 
features, sharp, restless grey eyes that were never still except when 
closed in sleep or bent upon her needle. She was also the possessor 
of a quick, proud temper —under the least infringement of the etiquette 
or respect she had been accustomed to claim and receive from_her 
equals or inferiors.s From the day that Eye-bright had told 
her the Olivers were organising a pic-nic to Wayland Smith’s Cave 
(a place made interesting by Sir Walter Scott in his romance of 
Kenilworth, and situated among the Berkshire downs), she had 
made up her mind that her dear little niece, whom she loved 
almost selfishly, and for whose happiness she was very zealous, 
would be invited. The Olivers had always been so studiously 
polite, and seemingly anxious to reconcile her to her present habita- 
tion, that not a doubt of their sincerity had crossed her mind ; and 
with active pleasure she had set to work and prepared a pretty muslin 
for Eye-bright to wear on the auspicious occasion. 

But Miss Belinda was sadly doomed to be disappointed. Every 
evening when Eye-bright came home from the Manor (a pleasant walk 
across the fields, where her duties called her as a daily governess to the 
younger members of Squire Oliver’s family), her first words, almost of 
charming anxiety, were “‘ Well, my love, have you been invited?” And 
Eye-bright would answer nonchalantly, “‘ No, Aunt Linda, I have not.” 
To-day the question had been put and answered for the last 
time, and Miss Belinda’s recent comment on it remains the appendix 
to us. 

Miss Belinda had so buoyed herself up with hope that her im- 
patience had led her, before Eye-bright’s return, to spend some time in 
watching and loitering at the window and door: a fidgety expectation, 
which had further induced her in the blazing heat of a July day to step 
across the lock and stand on the grassy slope that descended to the 
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towpath. There, shading her eyes with her hand, she scanned the 
marsh and the banks of the canal to see if anyone was coming who 
looked like a special messenger ; sweeping down, with energetic little 
flounces of her bombazine dress, the scarlet poppies and clustering 
bed of bird’s-foot trefoil that brightened the short dry grass. She was 
at length obliged to return to household duties that for once failed in 
curbing her exasperated feelings: feelings which had been rather more 
sensitively sharpened since the reverse of fortune had placed them in 
their present position. 

Wednesday was a half-holiday for Eye-bright, and she had come in 
with a song upon her lips and a happy light in her eyes. To escape 
Miss Belinda’s murmurs she had thrown aside her hat and jacket and 
sauntered out : so contriving her flitting that her aunt could not 
exactly accuse her of a disrespectful attention to what she was about 
to say. That say she was determined to have. While pouring out 
tea, and glancing up and down at her niece outside, she gave so novel 
a version of it, that it aroused Eye-bright’s interest. 

“The whole fact of the matter is this, my dear. They have grown 
jealous of you ever since my dear Sir Constable Beard came down 
here, and they found that he had known your dear papa so well, and 
us in our days of prosperity. Their love and friendship for you has 
been gradually cooling ; I have marked it, known it, child ; although 
you have never said a word. It is only human nature, my dear. Yet I 
thought Mrs. Oliver was a woman superior to the petty trifles of earth. 
Your eccentric notion of burying yourself in this poor cottage to please 
those people has been an injudicious step, and I deeply regret that I 
have sanctioned it so long by my presence. The damp of it is killing 
me ; the isolation from neighbours is an open invitation to tramps and 
assassins to come across and rob and murder us. I do not intend to 
be snowed-up and ice-bound here another winter, my dear. I am 
going, and I shalltake you with me. This romantic foolery must end, 
Eye-bright. Do you hear me?” concluded Miss Belinda, raising her 
voice into a comically high key. 

Eye-bright had heard every word of the loudly-delivered discourse. 
Its sharp logical facts disturbed her while she stood dreaming in the 
chequered afternoon sunlight, on the terrace that ran before the Lock 
Cottage ; leaning on the wall that was banded and crusted with lichen, 
and watching in the hollow basin the clear, flashing water-drops forcing 
through the floodgates, and turning down over the slippery stones in a 
mimic cascade. Something had “ sweetly crept into the study of her 
imagination,” and inclined the dimples to sink into the shy depths of 
her cheeks when Miss Belinda began; but they disappeared when she 
discovered that all this time she had been martyring the old lady. 
Now that the brooding truth was out, she must dispassionately consider 
the subject, and not allow the impetuosity of offended pride to hurry 
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them away into doing anything “foolish ;” by which she meant a re- 
signation of her situation, and an exit from the Lock Cottage. On no 
account would she suffer Miss Belinda’s health to be injured by a 
residence there, if it really affected her; but beyond the colds that 
most people occasionally suffer from, she had looked upon Miss 
Belinda’s health as robust. After all was it a romantic foolery, as 
Miss Belinda strongly worded it, for her to live and work as she was 
doing for people who had discovered themselves to be time-servers ? 

They had taken a great fancy to her; her solid accomplishments 
pleased them, and a charitable motive had actuated them to be kinder 
and more familiar than perhaps they might have been, had Mr. Oliver 
not been acquainted with her father, who had been the respected and 
well-connected vicar of a Surrey parish. The salary she received was 
liberal, and the situation had exactly suited her because it was in the 
country, and was that of a daily governess. Until now they had 
been very happy and comfortable, although the place might 
be a little lonely: but what of that? When the May flies rose and 
the fishing season began, when the yellow of the butter-cup, and 
celandine was emptied out over the marsh-meadows, and the cuckoo’s 
sweet voice came over hill ard dale, and the wild roses blew their foam- 
tinted petals over the hedges, and the forget-me-nots sprang up from 
muddy depths, there was life and activity all round them. So after 
all, she could not see that there had been anything so very eccentric 
or romantic in what she had done. The consideration of “ ways and 
means” had been most fortunately sought and provided for in a far 
from disagreeable manner; and she did not consider herself obliged 
to see, and resent, the sudden whim that had possessed the Olivers, 
although she might wonder at it. 

But Miss Belinda’s shrewdness, hitting straight home to the mark, 
had rightly discovered that the inconstant change had arisen through 
no other source than Sir Constable Beard. He had come down to 
Holmby for the trout fishing, which caused the little town to be quite 
celebrated, and had immediately renewed his acquaintance with the 
Eltons, in whose former parish his home was situated. It was the most 
natural thing that it should be so, for Miss Belinda had always been a 
favourite friend of his, and Eye-bright his little pet ever since the time 
he had nursed her on his knee. The Manor people became assiduous 
in their attentions to the bachelor baronet, and as often as they could 
secure him he dined with them, and joined them at croquet. Several 
boating pic-nics had taken place which landed Mrs. Oliver and the 
girls in some reedy cove, where the angler was trapped oa board to 
lunch, and constrained to idle away his time with Helen and Mabel, 
the two elder, and certainly beautiful daughters ; but Eye-bright was 
never with them as she had been, neither did she then care to be. Yet 
her sweet, lovely face was often shaded by thoughtful preoccupation, 
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that deepened strangely into a sad wistfulness, a wistfulness which had 
not the slightest reference to Sir Constable. 

Be it known that ‘“ Eye-bright,” was the pet name of Mary Elton, 
and it exactly suited her. The large, mobile, hazel eyes were bright 
and beautiful, clear and soft. When she was very happy they sparkled 
and laughed in companionship with her sweet, dimpled mouth, a pretty 
little nose, clear white complexion, and brown hair, that from its wavy 
thickness shot rich burnished tints. This, combined with her soft 
playful manner and cultivated mind, made her a lovely little creature, 
a charming companion. Her amiable disposition was allied to that 
energy of character and simple common sense that kept her busy and 
cheerful in her present occupation. 

The elasticity of her spirits had risen up at Miss Belinda’s grievances, 
and she replied gaily : 

“Oh, Aunt Linda, don’t go on so! If I don’t fret, why do you? 
You mustn’t be cross with everything, because one pet scheme has 
miscarried. I assure you a holiday at home with you will be delightful. 
You have that charming book to finish reading to me, and in the 
evening we will go into Holmby and shop. Come, now, Auntie dear, 
revoke your regrets, and don’t think of moving from here—for the 
present, at least. Indeed, I can’t go; I should not be happy anywhere 
else.” 

She turned round and faced the white-washed cottage that was partly 
covered by the straggling boughs of an apple tree, whose leaves 
tumbled over the walls and flapped against the glass windows. The 
droning of insects and the purring of her large tabby cat, that sat 
upon the wall winking idly at shoals of flies as they passed, broke the 
silence of the hour. Her slight, graceful figure, standing beside a cluster 
of white lilies, whose cool alabaster bells sent forth a sweet heavy 
perfume, contrasted with her morning dress, and formed a pretty 
picture. Her lovely face, flushed with the unwonted eagerness of her 
thoughts, somewhat softened Miss Belinda’s asperity, for she had 
moved over to the window to catch Eye-bright’s reply, and stood 
‘considering the smiling face and brilliant eyes. 

“You are the strangest girl I ever knew, Eye-bright. To allow 
those people to monopolise Sir Constable and ignore us! Have you 
seen him to-day ?” 

“ No, Aunt,” Eye-bright replied, in a very casual tone. “I think he 
went with the Olivers to Dane’s Court to call after the late party 
there.” 

“Hum! I suppose-so. He really, I believe, admires Mabel Oliver. 
There will be a match there,” Miss Belinda said, grimly smiling. 

“It would be a good thing for Mabel—and for him. I sincerely 
hope it may be, Aunt.” And Eye-bright laid a small caressing hand 
upon her cat, while she knocked down Miss Belinda’s little castle in the 
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air. “Sir Constable is a dear fellow in his way, but I could never have 
fallen in love with him. He has not enough character for me: 
he is too effeminate. Mabel’s childish flippancy is just the very thing 
he most admires. We are capital friends ; nothing more. But, my 
dear Aunt Linda, I can’t think what put that idea into your head and 
Mrs. Oliver’s. It is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Tf my idea has not?been correct, my dear, I presume that your 
young and tender feelings have not sustained any affliction by seeing 
him transfer his attentions to another woman. I think you had better 
come in to tea.” 

Eye-bright obeyed the summons, and seated herself at the dainty tea. 
table with her back to the window, while she laughingly said, ‘“ Now, 
dear Auntie, that you know I am not heart-broken about Sir Constable, 
you must forgive the ,Olivers this absurd jealousy, and make up your 
cheerful old mind to stay here as long as ever we can.” 

“But, my dear, it grieves me to see you tramping through all 
weathers over to the Manor. We had much better go to London and 
purchase a day-school. I could get the money, child, if you will but 
agree,” 

Miss Belinda spoke with grave deliberation, still reluctant to recall 

the hasty words she had spoken in her pique. 
' “T don’t know, Auntie, that it would be a good step,” Eye-bright 
replied, after a thoughtful pause. “We have no rent to pay here, and 
our expenses are trifling compared with what they would be elsewhere. 
I think though, dear, you need a change. You have been two years 
here with me, and I have been dreadfully selfish ; but my holiday will 
soon begin now, and we can go anywhere you like for two months. I 
should enjoy it so much. Shall we go, Aunt Linda? and where?” 

The suggestion, meeting with Miss Belinda’s ready approval, was 
fruitful of much pleasant ,discussion : and under the delightful prospect 
of a change nearer to the great world on whose edge Miss Belinda 
thought herself stranded, her good temper reasserted itself over her 
late annoyance. 


IL. 

After tea Miss Belinda retired upstairs to her comfortable bedroom 
to indulge in a little epistolary correspondence. Eye-bright moved 
her low chair over to the window, where she sat in the shade cast 
by the apple boughs, for some time busily employed in correcting 
exercises. But by-and-by she raised her head, because a thought 
would creep in and distract her attention, and she had to give 
way to it before she could reconsider moods and tenses. The happy 
light in her eye, that,had deluded Miss Belinda, appeared again, while 
her mouth smiled so bashfully that she was almost afraid to realise 


what it meant. 
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As she sat, she was not screened from the observation of a gentle- 
man who had been for some time approaching the cottage by the tow- 
path. His dark, distinguished-looking face grew warm, and his eyes 
softened tenderly, as he watched her bowed head and fair, preoccupied 
face. He was very tall, and slightly bent in his broad shoulders, and 
was decidedly a noble, strong, handsome man—one whom a woman 
might fearlessly trust. He cautiously crossed the lock, and with a 
spring reached the window, where his big shadow fell upon Eye-bright’s 
sheets of paper. With a nervous start she raised her head, and as 
she saw him standing there, a sweet, sudden, womanly confusion 
almost overpowered her, and crimsoned her cheeks, while she strove 
to say, “ Mr. Oliver, is it you?” 

“Don’t fancy it is my ghost, Miss Elton, for of course it isn’t. How 
nervous you seem to have grown. See how those papers are tumbling 
out of your hands, Have I frightened you so very much?” he added, 
in a rich, pleasant voice, that, in its dear old familiar fun, restored 
Eye-bright’s senses. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, rising from her seat, while her heart 
throbbed almost to suffocation. “It is only the pleasant surprise of 
seeing you again. We did not expect you till to-morrow.” 

“JT know it; but my impatience conquered my arrangements. I 
have come twenty-four hours sooner, to receive, I hope, a cordial wel- 
come from you.” He spoke with a little imperious smile, and a tender 
cadence that kindled up her wits. 

With gentle grace she extended her small white hand, which he 
grasped and held in a firm, affectionate clasp, that thrilled her exqui- 
sitely, while he scrutinised her drooping eyelids and pink cheeks, 
remarking that the little hand still felt nervous, even in his. 

“You look very well, Miss Elton ; better than when I went away. 
I assure you your pale cheeks and brilliant eyes haunted me for weeks. 
I hope you have relaxed something of your severe discipline with 
those little ignoramuses ; it wasn’t good for you.” 

“It was good for me to be thoroughly interested in my work ; it did 
me no harm,” she replied, feeling almost bewitched by his kind 
voice; thinking how that going away had blanched her cheek and 
made her eyes feverish with regret ; how in silence she had lived, 
clinging to the hope of his return. 

“You are quite as opinionated as ever, I see, using that gentle 
tyranny that subjugates all your pupils: remember, I am one of them. 
I hope you have not forgotten those happy hours last winter when I 
was laid up, and you used to cheer my weariness by reading and sing- 
ing to me?” he said softly. 

“No, I have not forgotten it ; I was very glad to be able to amuse 
you ; anything I could do for you eased the burden on my conscience. 
Are you quite well now?” she asked, with more than common interest. 
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“You must look and judge for yourself, Eye-bright. You have 
grown strangely shy and fearful of me. Come, show me again those 
eyes whose bright light has shone over the darkness of my life.” 

Eye-bright felt so foolishly happy that a sweet little laugh responded 
to his words ; and overcoming her timidity, she gratified him by a 
modest little study. 

‘Well, and what do you think of me now,” he said, laughing, and 
pressing her hand. Her dimples began to play. 

“‘T think you look very much tanned by your southern residence, 
Mr. Oliver. Did you go to the Alhambra ?” 

“Yes, and selfishly sighed for your companionship there. We 
should. have enjoyed the Moorish remains much better together, I 
am sure.” His dark eyes lit up wonderfully with the sincerity of his 
wish, 

Eye-bright playfully thanked him, and asked him to come in. 

“That is a hint that you want your hand back, I suppose,” he 
laughed. ‘That tender, skilful little hand that looked after my 
broken collar-bone when I was thrown. I wish you would give it to 
me, Eye-bright ; I should take better care of it than you—see how you 
have inked it!” and Mr. Oliver playfully pointed to the black stains 
where her pen had rested. “I have come home post-haste to ask you 
that favour. Don’t wrench at it so, you won’t get it ; you would only 
cover up your face, and I must see a great deal of that dear face.” 

Covered with blushes arid the sudden emotion caused by his words, 
it was never mcre lovely and fascinating, and with a sparkling eye she 
said, “‘ Do you know somebody else might be in here?” 

“‘ Eye-bright, don’t try to deceive me. I’ve been peeping into the 
room all this time. You are just like a ripple, you try to hide yourself, 
and fail; you must flash out sometimes. But how is your aunt?” 

“She is quite well, and upstairs. I will call her; she will be pleased 
to see you—if you would only give me my hand,” Eye-bright pleaded. 

“Don’t disturb her now on any account; I forbid it. Abandon 
those wretched papers, and come out; the sunset is glorious. On 
that condition I will lend you your hand. Do you agree?” 

So it came to pass that presently she was by his side on the terrace. 
Then they crossed the lock and went down on the bank of the canal, 
where they walked in close and blissful delight, such as mortals have 
been permitted to enjoy on earth. 

Philip Oliver was the younger brother of Squire Oliver of the 
Manor, and he had formed an attachment for Eye-bright ever since 
he had known her ; an attachment that appeared to have been perfectly 
mutual, though undeclared tillnow. He did not live at the Manor. 
His own “ Home Farm,” as he styled his property, was about three 
miles away from the Manor, but much of his time was spent in his 
brother’s cheerful house, and there he had met Eye-bright. Her 
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beauty and worth had interested him, and desperately in love did 
he fall with her, with little or no encouragement from her: so 
that the current ran swift and deep, and yet unobserved. An 
accidental fall from his hunter had occurred, through Eye-bright’s 
suddenly springing off a stile one day just as he was passing 
on his way to the meet, and frightening the animal, throwing him 
so violently ;that he had broken his collar-bone almost at her very feet. 
The agony; of the moment had been terrible to her. She gently 
cradled his head upon her lap till his groom galloped to Holmby for a 
surgeon, then to the Manor for assistance to convey him there, where 
for some time he was kept and petted as a loved invalid, and where 
Eye-bright’s services were made useful in amusing “ Uncle Philip,” 
and staying with him when Mrs, Oliver and her elder daughters were 
going out. Kind Mrs. Oliver! Purblind to any suspicion of Philip’s 
doing anything so foolish as falling in love, she completely trusted 
these two people, whose friendship developed itself in the delightful 
communion of two hearts formed for each other. Little did she think, 
when she slighted Eye-bright on account of Sir Constable, that a stranger 
mischief had been worked. 

‘*T wonder what notice my sister-in-law requires, Eye-bright, in re- 
signing your situation?” he asked, bending down his laughing eyes 
upon her, and reclaiming the hand, which he drew through his arm. 
Startling her again to the inevitable, and causing her to consider 
diligently the glorious sunset that was paving the water with slabs of 
ruby and amethyst, under which the light-green water-grasses floated 
and sank among blue shadows. The waving sheaths of the flags, stirred 
by the wind, rustled crisply, and about their dark-green roots were 
pillows of white and rosy clouds tempting her to look, if Mr. Oliver 
would only have given her time. But he would not; he preferred to 
see the glow on her own sweet face, and he teased her till she replied, 
almost breathlessly, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

“Immediate notice ought to be accepted ; but it won’t, I suppose. 
I shall manage it for you, my darling, never fear. Only tell me 
that I have not been too presumptuous—that I have not been idly 
dreaming.” 

Soft as the passing wind came the whisper: “ I don’t think you have 
been idly dreaming, Philip.” 

Almost reverently he kissed her modest lips, as he said, with heart 
at rest, ‘We had better go back, then, and tell Miss Belinda all 
about it.” 
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